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[INTRODUCTORY.] 


At the time of the Separation of Maine from 
Massachusetts, in 1820, its literary condition was 
of a humble character. It had published few 
works of importance ; and had produced a very 
limited number of authors. Its population was 
but two hundred and ninety-eight thousand. 
Some Sermons had been published, and numerous 
tracts on the subject of the Separation, which 
had begun to be agitated, soon after the Revolu- 
tion. On the first day of January, 1785, the 
first newspaper published in Maine was issued 
from the press. In 1789, General Benjamin Lin- 
coln, of Massachusetts, who was interested in 
Eastern lands, published a small quarto pamphlet, 
entitled Observations on the Climate, Soil, and 
Value of the Hastern Townshipsin Maine. An- 
other quarto pamphlet, of forty-four pages, on 
the same subject, was published in 1793, with 
particular reference to bringing the two million 
acres of land purchased by William Bingham, of 
Philadelphia, into the market. In 1816, Joseph 
Whipple, of Bangor, published a pamphlet of 
one hundred and two pages, on the resources of 
the District, with statistical tables; and, the 
same year, Moses Greanleaf published a work 
of one hundred and fifty-four pages entitled 
A Statistical View of the District of Maine ; 
more especially with reference to the value and 
importance of ites Interior. This was a Sep- 
aration document. There were, also, published 
in the Collectwons of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, historical and topographical 
notices of several Towns in the District. And 
Samuel Freeman, the time-honored Postmaster, 
Clerk of Courts, Register, and Judge of Probate, 
had issued, toward the close of the last and in 
the early part of the present century, several du- 
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odecimo books of legal forms, which, for many 
years, were guides to the practise in the Cou 

at a time when even elementary books were rarely 
to be found in the District ; and, the year after . 
the Separation, he did the State the good service 
of giving to the public, Hetracts from the Journal 
of the Rev. Thomas Smith, under whose preach- 
ing he had sat for fifty years, during many of 
which he had been a Deacon of his Church. 

But the inmost important work, and a really 
valuable one, was the History of the District of 
Maine, published in Boston, in 1795, by that in- 
defatigable author and most distinguished man, 
James Sullivan, a native of Maine, a patriot of 
the Revolution, a distinguished lawyer, Attorney- 
general, Judge, and Governor of Massachusetts, 
whose busy and many-sided life, as civilian and 
politician, closed in 1808, while exercising the 
office of Governor of the State. Governor Sul- 
livan commenced practice at Georgetown, on the 
Kennebec, a very insignificant Town ; and when 
inquired of by a friend why he commenced life 
in so humble a station, he replied, ‘‘ that as he 
‘*had to break into the world, he thought he 
‘would begin at the weakest place.” He was 
one of the founders of the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Society, and its President. Accustomed to 
travel the Circuit, in Maine, he improved every 
opportunity to collect materials for his History, 
from old witnesses, ancient documents used in 
the trial of causes involving titles, etc. The 
volume was accompanied by a valuable map, 
‘* drawn from the latest surveys, by Osgood Carl- 
**ton,”’ of Massachusetts, a map-maker of some 
repute in his day. 

The other most considerable writers of the last © 
century in Maine, were the Rev. Moses Hem- 
menway, D. D., of Wells, and the Rev. Samuel 
Deane, of Portland. 


Doctor Hemmenway was graduated at Har- 
vard College, in 1755, and commenced a min- 
istry of over fifty years, at Wells, in 1759. He 
was an able controversial writer, maintain- 
ing the liberal side of Orthodoxy, with learn- 
ing and candor. His published works were 
Seven Sermons on the Obligation of. the Unregen- 
erate to Strive for Eternal Life; a pamphlet on 
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the same subject, of one hundred and seventy-two 
pases, against Doctor Hopkins, founder of the 

opkinsian System; and another, in reply to 
Doctor Hopkins, of one hundred and sixty-six 
pages, a treatise on Baptism, an Election Sermon, 
and a discourse concerning the Church. All 
these were issued previous to 1793, and gave him 
an honorable reputation in New England, from 
two of whose Colleges, Harvard and Dartmouth, 
he received their honorary degree. He was the 
most learned theologian which had appeared in 
Maine. He died in 1811, at the age of eighty- 
four. 

Doctor Deane was also a graduate of Harvard, 
in the Class of 1760; and was settled over the 
First Parish, in Portland, in 1764, the beginning 
of a ministry of fifty years, which ended only 
with his life. In his last year in College, he con- 
tributed an English poem, and it is also thought 
a Latin one, to the quarto volume presented by 
the College to George III., on his accession to the 
throne, entitled Pietas et Oongratulatio Collegii 
Oantabrigiensis Apud Novanglos, containing an 
introductory address and thirty-one other pieces, 
in Latin, Greek, and English, utterly nauseous, 
at the present day, by their exuberant adulation. 
He also wrote other short poems, a Fourth of 
July Oration, and several occasional Sermons. 
But his principal work was the New Hngland 
Farmer or Georgical Dictionary, the first work 
on the subject published in the country, of which 
two editions, in octavo, were issued—one from 
the press at Worcester, in 1790, the other in 1797. 
Doctor Deane paid great attention to Horticul- 
ture; and his large and fine garden was a model 
for that day. He wasa man of noble presence, 
of dignified and formal manners, of general cul- 
ture, and a ready wit ; one of the last represent- 
atives of the old-school clergy and gentlemen. 

After the Separation, new vitality was given, 
not only to material improvements, but also to 
literary enterprises. 

In 1821, the Rev. Jonathan Greenleaf published 
his valuable Ecclesiastical Sketches of the State ; 
in 1829, his brother, Moses Greenleaf, published 
his most laborious and useful work, in octavo 
form, The Statistics of Maine, accompanied by an 
excellent map, in which he developed all the 
sources of the growth and future hopes of the State; 
and, in 1830, George Folsom, lately deceased, then 
a student at law in Saco, published his full and 
accurate History of the sister towns of Saco and 
Biddeford, in which are preserved many inter- 
esting and valuable facts and documents, which 
would otherwise have perished. The next year, 
1831, the Maine Historical Society published 
their first volume, containing the first part of 
the History of Portland, prepared by W. Willis; 
which was followed, in 1832, by the second part, 
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completing the work. These two town histories, 
of Saco and Portland, were the earliest, in a sep- 
arate form, which had issued from the press in 
Maine. The same year, 1832, appeared Mr. 
Williamson’s History of Maine, a work of great 
labor and research, and an invaluable contribu- 
tion to the history of his adopted State. He 
pursued his investigations with untiring indus- 
try, opening a correspondence with every Town 
in the State, and omitting in his researches no 
accessible source of information. 


The following general description of the State, 
taken from the Report of Walter Wells, on its 
Water Power, recently published, will be found 
to contain valuable information : 

‘*The position of the State influences its wa- 
‘*ter-power in an important degree, chiefly 
‘*through its meteorological conditions. It is 
‘* only in the mid latitudes that water-power can 
‘* generally be counted upon as an available 
‘motor. Maine is inthe humid draft of the 
‘*Southwest winds from the Gulf of Mexico, is 
‘* situated upon the coast, and projects eastward 
‘so far as to be largely under the influence of 
“oceanic breezes. The circulation of the cold 
‘waters of the Arctic Ocean around her shores, 
‘also keeps the temperature low, and prevents 
‘*evaporation. Maine has an area of thirty-one 
‘¢ thousand, five hundred square miles, or twelve 
‘*hundred square miles less than all the rest of 
‘*New England combined. Assuming the an- 
‘¢ nual rainfall, upon this breadth of the country, 
‘to be forty-two inches, the total amount would 
‘*be not far from three trillion cubic feet. If 
‘* forty per cent. of the whole rainfall is removed 
‘¢ by drainage, the annual discharge of the rivers 
‘¢ would amount to nearly one and a quarter tril- 
‘‘lion cubic feet, or about three billions, three 
‘hundred and sixty-eight million cubic feet per 
‘¢day. The mean height of the surface of the 
‘* State is about six hundred feet above the level 
‘‘of the sea. The quantity of water, before 
‘‘named, seeking its passage to the sea, along 
‘¢this descent, would yield a gross power of four 
‘*thousand, four hundred, and twenty-nine horse 
‘*power for each foot of fall, giving an aggre- 
‘*gate of two millions, six hundred and fifty- 
‘*seven thousand, two hundred horse power, 
‘¢which is equivalent to the working energy of 
‘¢ over thirty-four million men, working without 
‘¢intermission, from year’s end to year’s end. 

‘« The elevation and slope cf the lands are fa- 
‘*yorable. The mountains are insignificant and 
‘do not interfere with the volume and constan- 
‘*cy of the stream, as is the case in mountain- 
‘*ous districts. The valleys also partake of the 
‘character of the plain and not of the ravine, 
‘*allowing the waters to pass off gradually, 
“and affording good locations for railroads. 
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**The geological features are favorable. The 
‘rocks are hard and the streams run in rock- 
“*bound conduits that will not wear away, and 
‘* afford firm foundations for dams. Stone for 
‘all purposes of construction isabundant. The 
‘* granite quarries are unrivalled. The soil is of 
**such a character as to absorb the rainfall toa 
‘*large extent and allow it to drain off gradual- 
‘ly, thus aiding in keeping the streams more 
**constant. Our forests have a beneficial effect, 
‘checking the movement of the atmosphere and 
‘* preventing evaporation. Lakes, as reservoirs, 
**are the most important agents in keeping up a 
‘regular supply of water. The lake system of 
** Maine is not equalled, except in three or four 
** districts, on the globe. The number of lakes 
‘in the State, not including small ponds, is not 
‘*less than sixteen hundred and twenty. The 
‘*Kennebec-river has more lakes connected with 
“it than the gigantic Orinoco; and the Penob- 
** scot more than the Amazon. The lake surface 
‘of Maine is about three thousand, two hun- 
**dred square miles, These lakes are all con- 
**nected with the streams; and their value, for 
** storage, has been tested, with the best results. 
“*They gather up the heavy rainfall, in Spring 
‘fand Autumn, lessening the freshets on the 
‘*streams, and then giving of their abundance, 
‘fin time of drought, to keep up the supply in 
“‘the rivers. Besides the water-power thus far 
** mentioned, there is the tidal power, along the 
** coast, which may be put to profitable use. The 
‘*amount of itis almost without limit; and it 
‘€may be operated under as many favoring cir- 
** cumstances, upon our shores, as anywhere. 

‘The temperature of Maine is low, the aver- 
‘age being 41° 65’. This is due mainly to the 
‘cold ocean-current from the Northeast. The 
“‘ effect is to promote rainfall by condensation 
‘* of the moist southern winds, and prevent evap- 
‘oration, so that a large quantity runs off by 
**the rivers. Our Summers are cooler and Win- 
“ters warmer than interior places, in the same 
“latitude, a fact which not only aids the water- 
‘* powers but promotes the health and increases 
**the labor of its operatives. The annual rain- 
‘*fall of the State is about forty-two inches, an 
**amount in excess of that in any other part of 
“‘the country. And this rain is distributed 
**quite evenly through the seasons, falling in 
‘Winter as well asin Summer. The amount of 
** moisture carried off, annually, by evaporation, 
“*has not been accurately determined ; but it is 
**considered a safe calculation to estimate the 
**amount at .60 of the yearly downfall, which 
**is the same as to say that of the forty-two 
**inches of rain received yearly, 25.20 are re- 
**absorbed by the atmosphere and 15.18 pass off, 
“by the rivers, to the sea.” 

With these preliminary remarks, I will proceed 
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to the details of my work. And, first, I will pre- 
sent a Catalogue of the Authors, either native or 
resident of Maine, distinguishing the natives by 
N., and the residents by R. I do not include in 
the list, the writers merely of Sermons, Orations, 
or fugitive pieces, nor the Editors of papers, 
whose writings have extended no farther than the 
columns of a newspaper. The starred * are dead. 


Axpsor, Ezra 

Axssort, CHARLEs N 

Axssott, GorHAM D 

Assort, JACOB 

Assorr, Joun 8. C 

Axers, Mrs. Pau, (Florence Percy)... 

* ALLEN, Mrs. FREDERIC 

* ALLEN, Rev. JESSE 

ALLEN, Rev. STEPHEN 

ALLEN, WiLL1AM, of Norridgewock. . 

* ALLEN, WILLIAM, President of Bow- 
doin College 

ANpDERSON, M. B 


. 
. 


App. 


BALLARD, Rev. EDWARD 

Barker, Davip 

BARKER, Noau 

Bartou, Rev. Cyrus A 

BarToL, GEORGE M 

BartTo.L, Mary 

BEcKETT, SYLVANUs B 

BLAIneE, JAMES G 

BoARDMAN, SAMUEL L 

BournE, EpwarpD E 

BRADBURY, CHARLES. .........0.000. 
BRADBURY, OsGoop 

* BRADFORD, ALDEN 

Brooks, Erastus 

SE PRN soe ans eek nescetaams 
* Brown, CHARLEs F. (Artemas Ward) 
* Bureess, Bishop GEORGE 

Butter, JOHN JAY 


* CALDWELL, Rev. MERRITT 
CaruTuers, Rev. Jonn J 
CHAMPLIN, Rev. JAMEs T 
CHANDLER, PELEG W. 
CuHaAPLin, Rev. JEREMIAH 
CuHEEVER, Rev. GEorGE B 
CHEEVER, HENRY T 
CHICKERING, Rev. JoHnN W 
CiarkK, BrsHor D. W 
CLEAVELAND, NEHEMIAH 

* CLEVELAND, PARKER 
Coss, Emma D 

CorFin, Joun H. C 

* Corrtin, Rev. Paun 
CoGswELL, JoHn G , 
* CoaswELL, Rev. JoNATHAN 
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Cotzswortny, Danrex C.... ; N 
* Cotman, Mrs. SAMUEL. . és 
CoTruren, WuLLIAM.............. - 
Cox, Rev. GrersHom F............ ” 
Craic, Henry K...... sarge. Woe 
* Cummrines, Rev. Asa. . ; di 
Curtis, LAURA. baie 

CusHam, Rev. Davip Cae | 
* CurreR, WILLIAM.... s 


oe 


* Davis DANIEL ater oe 
* Davies, CHARLES 8 N 
Dean, JoHN WaRD ao as 
DEANE, CHARLES. eet «fy 
* DEANE, JoHN G ee er 
* Deane, Rev. SAMUEL..... ee 
* DEARBORN, Henry A.§&............ R 
DEERING, NATHANIEL.......- N 


ae 


DrummonD, Rev. JAMEs. 6 
DrumMonND, JostaH H ie s 
DED, BOARE EE... .cceccceves 

Doren, E. FREEMAN.... 

* Dwicut, Rev. Wmu1amM T 


Eaton, Rev. Cyrus........ 
ELWELL, Epwarp H 
Emerson, Grorce B 
Everett, Rev. C. CARROLL... 


Fiske, Rev. Jonn O. 

Fiace, EpMUND 

FietcHEer, Rev. E. B. 

* Fotsom, GEORGE 

Foster, JOHN. 

FrreEeMAN, Rev. CHARLES..... 
* FREEMAN, SAMUEL.... 
FREEMAN, WILLIAM 


GARDINER, FREDERIC. . 

* GARDINER, ROBERT H 

* GroRGE, DANIEL.... 
Grorae, Rev. N. D..... 

* QriLLETT, Rev. ELIPHALET.... 
GoppARD, HENRY.... 
GoopaLE, GrorcEe L 


Goopwin, Rev. Dante, R 

* GREENE, Roscor G 

* GREENLEAF, Rev. JONATHAN........ 
* GREENLEAF, MOSES... . 

* GREENLEAF, SIMON 


HackieTon, Mrs. Maria W. 

Hamuin, A. C... 

Hamiurn, CHARLEs E.... 

Hamuin, Rev. Cyrus. 

Hanson, JamMrs W..... 

Harris, Rev. SAMUEL. 

Haypen, Wiii1aM B.. ancien 
* Hemmenway, Rev. Moses......... 
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* HERRICK, JEDEDIAH........... 
Hr, Jonn B 

HILuaRD, GrorGE § 

Hircucock, RoswE.u D.. 
Ho.pen, CHARLES 

Hoimes, EZEKIEL.... 

* Hotes, JOHN 

Hopkins, Loursa Payson 

* HUBBARD, JEREMIAH 


InsLEY, CHARLES P 
* INGRAHAM, JosEPH H 


KEELEY, GEoRGE W 
Ke.ioae, Evan 


* Lapp, WILLIAM...... 
Lamson, CHARLES H 
Lancy, S. HERBERT 


* Lincoin, Enocu 
Locke, Joun L 
LONGFELLOW, Henry W. 
LONGFELLOW, SAMUEL 
Loomis, Justin R 

Lorp, Rev. NATHAN 
Lupwie, Mosrs 


Martin, Mrs. CLara BARNES... 
* MELLEN, GREENVILLE 

* MERRICK, JOHN 

Merritt, 8. H 

Mc Donatp, Rev. WILLIAM 

Mc LE.uaN, Isaac 

* Meommass, J. W....... 
MiILuettT, JosHuA ‘ 
MorGAN, JONATHAN........ 
MorsE, Epwarp 8, 


Neat, Joun eed 

Newman, Mrs. C. W. (Richardson).... 
* NEWMAN, SAMUEL P 

* Nicuois, Rev. IcHaBop.... 
Nort, JAMES ae 

* Noyes, GrorGE F.... 


OwEN, Moszs 


PackarD, ALPHEUs S. 
PackarpD, ALPHEUs S. JR... .. 
PackarD, Epwarp N 

Parnz, ALBERT W..... 
PauFrReyY, Rev. CazNEau 

* Parker, Isaac., 

Parker, JOHN 
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PARKER, THOMAS 

* Parsons, USHER ‘. 
Parton, SARAH Payson WILLIS....... 
Parrison, Rev. Rospert E 

* Payson, Rev. EpwarD 

Payson, GEORGE... 

* PERLEY, JEREMIAH 

Perry, ADELINE gare Sally te 
Perry, Rev. WiLuIAM STEVENS....... 
Pickarp, J. L 

* Prerce, JOSIAH 

Pike, Mrs. M. H. (Ida May)......... 
* Pixe, Rev. RicHarp 

Pree, Mrs. Ricwarp. (Atherton)...... 
Pace, Epwarp R. 
Ponp, Rev. Enocu 
Poor, Henry V 

Poor, JonnA..... 
PREBLE, GEORGE 

* PREBLE, WILLIAM P , 
Prentiss, Mrs. EnizABETH Payson.... 
PRENTIs8s, Rev. Gzorer L 

PRINCE, GEORGE 

* Putnam, HENRY 


Ranpb, WILLIAM WILBERFORCE 
Ray, Isaac 
Repprneton, Asa 


Sanrn, Rev. Erwan R 
SaBine, LoRENzO 

* SEWALL, DANIEL 

* SEwaLL, Davip 

* SEWALL, JosEPH 

SEWALL, Rev. Jornam B 
SEwaALL, Rurvus Kine 

* SewaLt, WILLIAM B... 
SHELDON, Rev. Davin N 

* SHEPARD, Rev. GEoRGE 
SuHepiey, Rev. Davip.... 
SHEPPARD, JOHN H...... 
Srsiey, Rev. Joun L 

Smitu, E. C 

Smiru, Mrs. EvizABeETH OAKES 
Suirn, Francis O. J 
Situ, GaMALIEL E 

Smita, Rev. Henry B 

oe j 
SmyrH, Easert C 

* Smyta, WILLIAM 

* SourHER, Rev. SAMUEL 
Sourueate, Rev. Horatio 
Sourneatr, Rey. Witu1aM § 
Spracur, PELEG 

Seman, O. 8. ...6600% 
Stronz, Rev. Tuomas T 
Srorer, Rev. Henry G 
Srorer, D. HumMPHREYS 
Srown, Rev. Catvin E. 

* SULLIVAN, JAMES......... 
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* SULLIVAN, WILLIAM 

Sweat, Mrs. Marcaret J. M... 
* SymMMEs, WILLIAM........ axe 
* Symonps, WiLu1AM L 


Ta.zBotT, GEORGE F 
TatcortT, Rev. 

Tappan, Rev. BENJAMIN 
Trrt, Rev. BENJAMIN F 

* THATCHER, B. B 
THORNTON, J. WINGATE 

* Tuurston, Rev. Davip 
Tuurston, Rev. StTePHEN 
Trusg, Doctor N. T........ 


Urnam, THomas C 
VAUGHAN, BENJAMIN........ 


* Wart, THomas B 
WAKEFIELD, A. G 

Ware, ASHUR 

WarkEN, Rev. WILLIAM..... 


WELLS, WALTER 

Weston, Epwarp P 

Weston, Rev. Isaac 
WHEELER, WILLIAM A 

* WHIPPLE, JOSEPH 

Wnuirtst, WILLIAM 

* WHITMAN, EZEKIEL 

* WHITMAN, JASON 

Wuirman, W. E.S 

* WuitTaAKER, NATHANIEL, D.D 
Wiicome, Mrs. M. D 

* WILLARD, Rev. JOSEPH**** 

* Wiiiarp, Rev. SAMUEL 
WILLey, BENJAMIN G 
WILLIAMSON, JOSEPH 

* Wiiiramson, WitLt1am D 

* Wiis, NATHANIEL PARKER 
WILLIs, RICHARD STORRS............ 
Wiis, WILLIAM* 

* Wisz, Rev. JEREMIAH 

* Woop, Mrs 

WoopMan, Cyrus 

Woops, Rev. LEONARD 


The examination of this list of authors can- 
not fail to impress the reader, not only by its 
large number, but by its high quality. Many 
of the native writers have attained a degree of 
eminence, which has given them a world-wide 
reputation. We need only to recall the names of 
afew of the most prominent among them, to 
place the State in a position of commanding lit- 
erary influence. The Abbots, Rufus Anderson, 
Bartols, Charles Deane, John Ward Dean, Em- 
erson, Folsom, Goodwin, Hillard, the Longfellows, 





* Since this was written by the distinguished author, he, 
too, has been taken from us; but we leave his name un- 


starred,—Epiror Historica, Magazin. 
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Lord, Neal, the Packards, Parsons, Sabine, Sul- 
livan, James and William Wheeler, and N. P. 
Willis. From the Residents, too, alist of equal- 
ly distinguished authors may be selected. 
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America Painted to the Life. A true history 
of the original Undertakings of the advance- 
ment of Plantations into those parts, with a 
perfect Relation of our English Discoveries, 
shewing their beginning, progress, and con- 
tinuance, from the year 1628 to 1658. * * * 
More especially an absolute Narrative of the 
North parts of America, and of the discov- 
eries and plantations of our English in New 
England. Written by Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
Knight and Governor of the Fort and Island 
of Plymouth in Devonshire, one of the first 
and chiefest promoters of those Plantations. 
Publisht since his decease, by his Grandchild, 
Ferdinando Gorges, Esq., who hath much 
enlarged it, and added severall accurate de- 
scriptions of hisowne. * * * For the 
reader’s clearer understanding of the Coun- 
treys, they are lively described in a compleat 
and exquisite Map. Vivit post funera virtua. 
London: Printed by E. Brudenell, for Nathl. 
Brook, dwelling at the Angel, in Cornhill. 
1658. Quarto, pp. 60. 

A briefe Narration of the original} 
undertakings of the advancement of Planta- 
tions into the Parts of America. Especially 
shewing the beginning, progress, and contin- 
uance of that of New England. Written by 
the right Worshipfull Sir Ferdinando Gorges, 
Knight and Governor of the Fort and Island 
of Plymouth, in Devonshire. London: Print- 
ed by E. Brudenell, tor Nath. Brook, at the 
Angell in Corn-hill. 1658. Republished, Maine 
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This valuable tract was not published until after the 
death of its author, and was then included in the more 
general work, whose title is given first above, publish- 
ed by his grandson. Many of the facts contained in 
the publication of the grandson relate to other coun- 
tries than New England ; and many of those pecu- 
liar to the latter country are taken from Johnson’s 
Wonder Working Providence, and other sources with- 
in the reach of the compiler. 

The work described in the first article of this Cata- 

ue also contains A bricfe description of Laconia, 

‘ovince in New England ; also a short description 

of Gorges’ “‘ Province of Maine.” The author makes 

Laconia, which he says is “so called by reason of the 

“great Lakes therein,” to be on the Northeast side 

of the rivers Sagadahoc and Myrameck ; but his de- 

scription is so vague and indefinite, that it cannot be 


located. His information seems to have come from 
the Indians. 


Ancient Dominions of Maine: Embracing the 
earliest facts, the recent discoveries of the re- 
mains of aboriginal Towns, the voyages, set- 
tlements, battle scenes, and incidents of Indian 
warfare, and other incidents of history; to- 
gether with the Religious Developments of 
Society within the Ancient Sagadahoc, Sheep- 
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scot, and Pemaquid Precincts and Dependen- 
cies. By Rufus King Sewall, author of 
Sketches of the City of St. Augustine. Port- 
land: Published by Sanborn & Carter. 1859. 
Duodecimo, pp. 366. 

ANDROSCOGGIN-RIVER. Some account of the 
early Settlements at Sagadahock, and on the 
Androscoggin-river. By John McKeen, Esq. 
Maine Historical Collections, iii., 311. 

amie sb eg «40 ia Richard Wharton’s Patent. 
Maine Historical Collections, iii., 325; and In- 
dian troubles in Maine, 1702--1704. Maine 
Historical Collections, iii., 342. 

ArpLeton. Rev. Jesse, President of Bowdoin 
College. His Works, Life, and Character. By 
Alpheus 8. Packard. In two volumes. An- 
dover: 1837. Octavo, 

Addresses at the Annual Commencements 
of Bowdoin College, 1808-1818. 

ARNOLD's Expedition to Quebec, through Maine, 
in 1775. By William Allen. Maine Histor- 
ical Collections, i., 387. 

Letters, written on his expedition to 
Quebec, 1775. Maine Historical Collections, 
i., 341. 

These original letters are attached to the Journal of 
Colonel Montressor, a British Officer, whose explora- 


tions into Maine, about fifteen years before, suggested 
the route. 


Aroostook Territory. Report of an Explora- 


tion and Survey of, in 1888. By Ezekiel 


Holmes, Augusta: 1839. 
Avausta, Trading House, 1680. Bradford’s 

History, Deane’s Edition, pp. 233. 

Centennial Address, on the erection of 
Fort Western. By Nathan Weston. Augus- 
ta: 1854. Octavo, pp. 23. 

Reminiscenses of. By Nathan Weston. 
Kennebec Journal, October 23, 1853. 

History of. By James W. North. Au- 
gusta: 1870. Octavo. In press. 

Bills of Mortality of, from 1852 to 1856, 
inclusive. Maine Historical Collections, v., 481. 


Bartrey, Rev. Jacos. The Frontier Mission- 
ary, Memoirs of. By Rev. William S8. Bart- 
lett. 1853. Octavo, pp. 366. See full title 
under Frontier Missionary. 

Letter of, in 1775, describing the destruc- 
tion of Falmouth, Maine (now Portland). 
Maine Historical Collections, v., 487. 

BaKERSTOWN, Poland, and Minot, Annals of. 
By William Ladd, Esq. Maine Historical Col- 
lections, ii., 111. 

Bangor. Centennial Celebration, September 80, 
1869. Address by John E. Godfrey, and oth- 
er proceedings. Bangor: 1870. Jn Press. 

City Charter, granted in 1834, and City 
Ordinances, 1865. 

Mayor's Addresses and Annual Reports 
of Departments, from 1886 to 1869. 
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Register, 1815 to 1818. By P. Edes and 
others, 

Northern Monthly. A Literary Magazine. 

Eastern Monthly. <A Literary Magazine. 

Clarion Monthly. A Literary Magazine. 

Quarterly Journal of Sons of Tempe- 


Voices from the Kenduskeag. David 
Bugbee, Publisher. 1848. Various authors. 

City Directory. Scattered numbers, from 
1834 to 1867. 

Quarterly Journal of Sons of Temperance, 
1847 to 1849. Bangor. 

Newspapers, in great variety, from 1815 to 
1869, of which only four are continued, viz.: 
Daily Whig and Oourier, Weekly Courier, 
Bangor Jeffersonian, and Democrat, both 
weekly. 

See New American Cyclopedia, Hay- 
ward's and other Gazetteers, Mansfield and 
Coolidge’s History of New England. 

Theological Seminary. History of. 

Report of Trustees, 1860. Pre- 
pared by Charles W. Jenkins. Bangor: 1860. 
Octavo, pp. 15. 

Historical Sketches. Founders of the 
City. Bangor Daily Whig, December 26 and 
29, 1864. 

Centennial. 
October 5, 1869. 

Baptists In Marne. History of. By Joshua 
Millet. Portland: 1845. Duodecimo, pp. 474. 

History of, in Maine. Willis’s History 
of Portland, 686. 

First Century of the Baptist Church of 
North Berwick, Maine. Centennial Discourse, 
on the tenth of September, 1868, on its one 
hundredth Anniversary. By Edmund Worth, 
Pastor of the Baptist Church at Kennebunk. 
Biddeford: 1868. Octavo, pp. 32. 

Minutes of Maine Baptist Missionary Con- 
vention. Annual Series, from 1824-1869. Oo- 
tavo. 1824-1869. 

Argument against. By Rev. Moses Hem- 
menway, D. D., of Wells. Boston: 1781. 

Letters to Peedo-baptists, by Daniel Mer- 

ill, Pastor of the Church in Sedgewick, 
Maine. 1819. 16mo. pp. 227. 

Greenleaf’s Heclesiastical Sketches. 

Close Communion. By Rufus Anderson. 
Salem : 1805. pp. 89. 

Rev. Enoch Pond’s reply to A. Judson, 
on Baptism. 1816. 

Minutes of County Associations. 

Barton and others. Trial. for the murder of 
Paul Chadwick, 1809. See John Merrick’e 
Report, and Boston Journal, July 18, 1851. 

Batu. History of Bath, Maine. By Joseph 
Sewall. Maine Historical Collections, ii., 189, 

A Contribution to the History of Bath, 


Bangor Weekly Courier, 
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cal Collections, iii., 271. 

By Rev. William 8. Bartlett. Maine Histori- 

Incorporated as a City, 1847. Charter 

and Ordinances. See New American Cyclo- 

pedia, Hayward’s and other Gazetteers, and 

* Coolidge and Mansjield’s History of New Eng- 
land. 


BravcHuamp and Leverett, Details of Patent to, 
(Waldo Patent.) Massachusetts Historical Col- 
_,lections, x.; Williamson’s History of Maine. 
Bevrast. History of Phoenix Lodge, No. 24. 
Belfast, Me. By John L. Locke. Belfast: 
1863. Duodecimo, pp. 25. 

Confession of Faith and Covenant, with 
Ecclesiastical Principles and Rules, adopted 
by the First Congregational Church in Belfast, 
and a list of its members. Belfast: 1843. 
Duodecimo, pp. 16. 

The Belfast, Rockland, Camden, and 
Thomaston Directory, for 1868, containing the 
names of the citizens, and a Business Direct- 
ory, with a list of city and town officers, socie- 
ties, banks, etc. By Langford & Chase, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Duodecimo, pp. 242. 

Report of Committee of Town, in rela- 
tion to municipal expenses, with copy of City 
Charter. Belfast: 1850. Octavo, pp. 24. 

Charter and Ordinances of the City of 
Belfast, and Rules and Orders of the City 
Council. Belfast : 1854. Duodecimo, pp. 48. 

The same, 1863. 

Mayor’s Address, delivered before the 
members of the City Council, March 18, 1867. 
Octavo, pp. 6. 

History of. By William White. 1827. 
Duodecimo, pp. 120. 

History of. By J. L. Locke. 16mo. 1856. 

and Moosehead Lake Railroad Company. 
Report of the President to the Stockholders. 
Belfast: 1869. Duodecimo, pp. 7. 


A history of this city and neighborhood is in prepara- 
tion by a gentleman of that place, an accurate histori- 
cal scholar, and fully competent to do ample justice to 
that interesting locality. 


Berner. History of. By N.§8. True. Bethel: 
1862. 
Sketch of. By 8S. Maine Evangelist, June 
7, 1858. 


BrsLioGRAPHICAL Essay on the Early Collections 

of Voyages to America. By William Willis. 
New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
tster, xv., 97 to 104 and 205 to 216. 

Bryeuam Lands. By William Allen. Somerset 
Reporter, July 17, 1868. 

Brocraputcat Notices of Maine Authors. See 
Allibone's Dictionary of Authors, 

Ministers and prominent men. Allen's 
Biographical Dictionary ; New American Cy- 
clopedia ; American Quarterly Register ; and 
other Biographical works. 


MAGAZINE. | March, 

of Maine Lawyers. Allen, in Maine 

Historical Collections, vi, 38; and Willis’s His- 

tory of the Courts, Law, and Lawyers of Maine. 
See Eulogies. 

Brrps found in the vicinity of Waterville, Ken- 
nebec-county. By A.C. Hamlin. <Agricultu- 
ral Report for 1865. 

Brack Port, Blue Point, and Falmouth. Their 
Submission to Massachusetts, in 1658. Maine 
Historical Collections, i. ,290; Willis’s Portland. 

BiLoomFie.p, Skowhegan, and Starke, included 
in the towns of Norridgewock and Canaan. 
By J. W. Hanson. 1849. Duodecimo. 

Boornsay. Centennial Discourse at. By Rev. 
L. 8. Coan. Boston: 1866. Octavo, pp. 26. 

Bowpoin Cotieae. Charter of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, together with various Acts of the Legis- 
lature, and the decision of the Circuit Court 
and the By-laws of the Overseers. Bruns- 
wick: 1850. Octavo, pp. 60. 


The case before the Circuit Court, above referred to, was, 
William Allen, the President of the College, vs, Joseph 
McKeen, the Treasurer, for certain perquisites; and 
was ably argued by Simon Greenleaf for the Plaintiff, 
and Stephen Longfellow for the Defendant. The case 
involved, among other points, the constitutional power 
of the Legislature over the College. Judge Story, in 
his learned opinion, clearly defined the authority of 
the Legislature in the case. 


‘*Our Alma Mater.” An Address deliv- 
ered before the Alumni of Bowdoin College. 
By Alpheus 8. Packard, on the fifth of August, 
1858. Brunswick: 1858. Octavo, pp. 49. 

Address before the Alumni, 1861. By 
Rey. George L. Prentiss. 

Religious History of. By E. C. Smyth. 

in the War, 1861-1865. Bowdoin Col- 
lege Roll of Honor. 

Bowporn, James. Eulogy illustrative of the life 
and commemorative of the beneficence of the 
late Honorable James Bowdoin, with notices 
of his family, pronounced at Brunswick, Me., 
at request of the Trustees and Overseers of 
Bowdoin College, September -2, 1812. By 
William Jenks. Boston : 1812. Octavo, pp. 40. 

Bowporn Poets. Edited by Edward P. Weston. 
Brunswick: 1849. Second Edition. Duodeci- 
mo, pp. 180. 

Braprorp, Alden. A description of Wiscasset 
and of Sheepscot-river. By Alden Bradford. 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, vi. 

Brinceton. An Address delivered by Honora- 
ble Marshal Cram, at the Dedication of the 
Town-house in Bridgeton, on the eighth of 
January, 1852. With an Appendix. Port- 
land : 1852. pp. 42. 

Bristot, Boothbay, Newcastle, Edgecomb, and 
Nobleborough. Petition and Memorial of the 
Towns of, in the County of Lincoln, to the 
General Court of Massachusetts. 1810. Oe- 
tavo, pp. 24. . 


This relates to the conflicting titles to land in that ex- 
tensive district. The Legislature passed an Order, ap- 
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pat + Commisionors to investigate the Cansn of of | Capimtuac, M. pE LA Morus, Grant to, of 

* the culties in the Count. neoln 

Commissioners made a full and able Report, giving Mount Desert Island and adjoining main 

the history of all the titles from the Indians and the land, by Louis XVI., 1691, confirmed in 
part to his grand- children, by Massachusetts, | 


een re ee? from the — — <. the 
settlement, with the various occupations under them, 

. ; . ;| | 1787. Maine Historical Collections, vi. 278 ;* 
Massachusetts Statutes, 1787. 


depositions of old settlers, etc. A very interesting 
and valuable document. Octavo, pp. 174. 

Memoir of. By. W. Willis. 
torical Collections, vi.\275. 


visit to. By William A. Drew. Gospel 
Banner, August 26, 1854. 

Ancient Pemaquid. Boston Traveller, | Oxy ars. City Charter, 1850, and Ordinances, 

See Coolidge and Mansfield’s New England. 

Campen. Sketches of the History of the Town 


two numbers. 1848. 
Brunswick. Report of a Survey of the Water 

of Camden, Maine, including incidental re- 
ferences to the neighboring places and adja- 


Power and Falls. By Loammi Baldwin. With 
cent waters. By John L. Locke. Hallowell: 


Plan. 1836. 
Three Discourses upon the Religious 
History of Bowdoin College. By Egbert C. 1859. Duodecimo, . 235. 
Smythe. Brunswick: 1858. Octavo, pp. 80. ] Address delivered there, September 11, 
... In 1802. By J. McKeen. Brunswick |” 1955, at the expiration of half a century from 
Telegraph, July, 1859. the organization of the First Congregational 
Church. By B. C. Chase. Boston: 1855. 
Octavo, pp. 28.] 


A Description of Brunswick, in Letters. 
By a gentleman of South Carolina, toa friend 

Campaians of the First Maine and the First 
District of Columbia Cavalry, 1861--1865, 


in that State. Brunswick: 1820. Octavo, pp. 28. 
The writer was Henry Putnam, a lawyer in Brunswick. 

By J. H. Merrill, Chaplain. Portland. Duo- 
decimo, 


He graduated os arvard College, 1802; and died in 
Massachusetts, 1827. 

of the Seventeenth Maine Regiment, 
1862. By E. B. Houghton. 


Maine His- 





See title, Ply- 





As above. 


See New American Cyclopedia, Hay- 
ward’s Gazetteer, Mansfield and Coolidge’s 
; CONVENTION. See title, Journal of Bruns- CANAAN, History of. See Norridgewock. 
wick Convention. Canapa-county. Earl of Sterling and others’ 
mouth and Pejepscot. Invasionof. By Benedict Arnold, 1775, 
Bureess, Georar. A Discourse delivered before} across the wilderness of Maine. By Edwin 
August 2, 1854. By George Burgess, D. D., Thayer. 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church in Arnold’s Expedition across Maine, 1775, 
The Right Rev., the first Bishop of Maine. torical Collections,i. 387. : 2 
Memoir of. Edited by the Rev. Alexander Bur- | CARRABASSET. A Play, on Indian Traditions, 
Brooklyn, Long Island. Philadelphia: 1869. |CartHia AMERICANA, a habit of. By A. O. 
Octavo, pp. 500. Hamlin. Boston Journal of Natural History, 
Church Monthly. 1867. Casting, Journal of the Siege of, in1779. By J. 
Burnovaus, Rev. George, the Witchcraft Martyr.| ©: (John Caleb). London: 1781. 
. " : became a Loyalist; and was Chaplain to the English 
Historical Magazine ; Calef. Forces. 
Burrows and Blyth, Commanders of the Zn- 

The Telegraph and News, during July and 
5, 1818. Buried in Portland. Lossing’s War August, 1855, 
of 1812; Willis’s History of Portland. 

Maine Historical Collections, vi. 105. Also in 
during the pastorate of the Rev. Paul Coffin, The Belfast Signal, 1851; ‘and in The Ban- 
D.D. Cambridge: 1868. Octavo, pp. 88. 

Articles in Boston Post, October, 1853, 
Charles Coffin. See Narragansett. By George B. Moore. 
An Address delivered at Buxton, Me., 
Settlement of this Town,.1850. By Rev. Na- 
thaniel West Williams. Portland, Me.: 1850. 


New England. 
Proprietors, Their title. Petition for, 1760. See Sterling. 
the Maine Historical Society, at Brunswick, M. Stone. 1867. Journal of Captain Simeon 
Maine. Maine Historical Collections, iv., 68. to Quebee. By William Allen. Maine His- 
gess, D. D., Rector of St. John’s Church, By N. Deering. 
Notice of. By William 8. Bartlett, in|  x., 80. 
Willis’s History of Portland ; Upham in the Caleb had been a Physician, in Ipswich, Massachusetts; 
A series of Historical Articles, By S., in 
terprize and Bozer, in the sea-fight, September 
Notice of. By Joseph Williamson. 
Buxton. ‘Records of the Church of Christ in, 
gor Daily Whig, September 9, 1868. 
History of “the Narragansett Towns, by 
Coins found at. 
being the First Centennial Celebration of the 
pp. 84. 


Baron de, St. Memoir of. As above. 


CaraLocus of Original Documents in the En- 


glish Archives, relating to the early History 
of the State of Maine. New York : Priv- 
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ately printed. Royal octavo, pp. 187. 
Thee from the Archives onl tee rinting of this 
book were paid for, wholly, by the Hon. 

George Folsom. of New York, whose interest in the 

history of Maine, his native State, time, and distance, 

and residence in fore lands, did not abate. He 

died in Rome, March, 1869. 

Cata.oeus of the Portland Institute and Pub- 
lic Library.’ Portland: 1869. Octavo. 
CATHOLIC Missions in Maine. By Enoch Lin- 

coln. Maine Historical Collections, i., 323. 
..--.. Bee Missions of the Jesuits, etc. 
Catnoxic, Roman, Statistics of. In Annual 
Almanacs. 

Century of Episcopacy in Portland. Centen- 
nary Sermon in St. Stephen’s Church, Port- 
land, November 1, 1863. By the Rector, 
Rev. William Stevens Perry. 

Carters and Grants of Territory in Maine— 
Colonial and Provincial. 

-.. 1603, November 8. Lettres Patentes 
from Henry VIII, to Sieur de Monts, Lieu- 
tenant-general @ l’Acadie & pays circonvois- 
ins. LZ’ Escarbot ; Hazard’s Historical Collec- 
tions, i. 45. 

This embraced the country, from Latitude 40° to46°, 

North, that is, from Philadelphia to Newfoundland. 

The eastern border of Maine was occupied by deMonts, 


under this Charter, in 1604; and was the first attempt 
at Colonization, in Maine. 


1606, April 10. Charter to the Vir- 
ginia Company, by James I., of that part of 
America lying between 34° and 45°, North 
Latitude, with the Islands within one hun- 
dred miles of the Coast. The Territory, by 
the Charter, is divided into two parts, called 
the Southern, or London, Company, and the 
Northern, or Plymouth, Company. Hazard’s 
Historical Collections, i. 50. 
Under this Charter, Virginia was colonized, and the 
Popham Colony, in 1607, planted itself at the mouth 
of the Kennebec, taking possession of the country un- 


der the Charter. Popham Memorial Volume; ae 
Briefe Narration; Maine Historical Collections, ii., 1. 


..-. 1620, November 3. James I. to the 

Council established at Plymouth for the 
lanting, ruling and governing New Eng- 
and, in America. 

This Patent embraced “all the Circuit, Continent, Pre- 
**cincts and Limits, in America,’’ from the fortieth to 


the ne degree of North Latitude, and from 
Sea to Sea. Hazard's Historical Collections, i., 108; 


ham Memorial Volume, ———. 
1 


P 

The Council of Plymouth, under this Charter, proceeded 
immediately, to parcel out the country. In 1621, they 
relinquished to Sir William Alexander, all the terri- 
tory lying East of St. Croix-river, now New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia. 


The following Grants, in Maine, were made by the Coun- | 


cil, for particlar notices of which, I refer to Sainsbu- 
ry’s Colonial Calender ; Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Antiquarian Society, April, 1867 ; 8. F, Haven’s 
History of Grants; Catalogue of Original Docu- 
ments relating to the State of Maine, in the English 
Archives, procured by Honorable George Folsum, and 
printed in 1858; and Willis’s History of Portland: 


1621, June, 1, to John Peirce. See 
Bradford’s History—Deane’s Edition. 
1622, July 24. 
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The Council ordered that the Duke of Lenox, Secretary 
Calvert, and the Earl of Arundel should have Grants 
on the Saco and Kennebec-rivers; tut we have no ey- 
idence that Patents were issued or possession taken. 

1622, August 10, to Sir Ferdinando 

Gorges and John. Mason, from the Merri- 

mac to the Kennebec-river. 

Tn this Patent, it is recited that the Patentees “intended 
“*to name it the Province of Maine.” 

To Sir Robert Mansell. 


The same year, an Order was passed for a Patent to 
Sir Robert Mansell, for Mount Desert, to be called 
Mount Mansell; but nothing seems to have come from 


In 1622, Abraham Jennens bought an 
interest in Pemaquid and Monhegan, of the 
Council. 

In 1614, Captain John Smith, occupied 
Monhegan. Prince’s New England Chronol- 
ogy; Smith’s Letter to Lord Bacon ; The Pop- 
ham Memorial Volume; Historical Magazine, 

1622, April 20, and November 16, 1626, 
to John Peirce. Location uncertain, proba- 
bly in Maine. Proceedings of the American 
Antiquarian Society, April, 1867, 91. 

1623, May 5, to Christopher Levett, 
six thousand acres to be selected by him. 

He ranged the coast of Maine, from Piscataqua-river to 
Pemaquid, and made a location in Casco-bay, near 


Portland, and built a house onit. Maine Historical 
Collections, ii.; Willis s Portland. 

1626, November 6, to the Plymouth 
people, land on the Kennebec-river, enlarg- 
ed in 1628; and defined, January 30, 1630, of 
fifteen miles on each side of Kennebec-river. 
Prince’s New England Chronology, i, 196; Ha- 
ven’s Grants; Hazard’s Historical Collections, 
i. 583. 

The titles are held under this Grant, at the present day. 
It has gone under the name of the Kennebec Purchase, 
in which it camein contact with the Pejepscot Pur- 
chase and the Waldo Patent, and a violent controver- 
m1 of many years standing, ensued. See R. H Gar- 

iner’s History of ‘‘Kennebec Purchase,’"—Maine 
Historical Collections, ii., 269 ; John McKeen’s Ac- 
count of the Early Settlements at Sagnadahoc— Maine 
Historical Collections, iii. 311 ; and Grant to Richard 
Wharton, did. 325. 

A large collection of Documents, printed and in manu- 
script, relating to these Grants and the controversy, 
throwing a flood of light upon this central portion of 
Maine, are preserved in the archives of the Maine 
Historical Society, and have been methodically ar- 
ranged and indexed by the learned Secretary, Edward 
Ballard, D. D. 


1680, February 12. By Plymouth Coun- 
cil, to John Oldham and Richard Vines, 
four miles by eight miles, onthe West side 
of daco-river. 

to Thomas Lewis and Richard Bonigh- 
ton, the same quantity, on the East side of 
Saco-river. York Records; Haven’s Grants; 
Folsam’s Saco. 


These Grants constitute the present Cities of Saco and 
Biddeford. 


1630, March 18, to John Beauchamp 
and Thomas Leverett, ten leagues square on 
the West side of the Penobscot-river, now 
called the Lincoln or Waldo Patent. Prince’s 
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New England Chronology, i., 203; Hazard’s 
Historical Collections, i., 318; and Maine His- 
torical Céllections, vi. 

«.---. 1630. To John Dye and others, the 
Plough Patent, called the Province of Li- 
gonia, lying between Cape Porpus and 
Casco-bay, and extending back, forty miles. 
York Records; Sullivan's History ; and Amer- 
tcan Ant ener eas Society’s Proceedings. 
This was afterwards sold to Sir Alexander Rigby: and 

Government, for a time, exercised under it, in Crom- 
well'stime. Willis'’s History of Portland. 

.+.+-. 1681, November 1. To Thomas Cam- 
mock, one thousand, five hundred acres, on 
Black Point and Scarborough. Jbid ; South- 
gate’s History of Scarborough ; and Maine His- 
torical Collections, v. 

To Richard Bradshaw, for one thousand, 
five hundred acres, at Spurwink, on Cape 
Elizabeth. 

To Walter Bagnall, of Richmond Island 
and one thousand, five hundred acres, on the 
main land at Cape Elizabeth. Sainsbury’s 
Colonial Calendar. 

....-- To John Stratton, of two thousand acres, 
on the South side of Cape Porpus-river. Ibid. 

«+... 1631, December 1. To Robert Trelaw- 
ney and Moses Goodyeare, of a tract between 
Cammock’s Patent and Casco-bay. bid. 

...... December 2. To Ferdinando Gorges, 
Lieutant-colonel Walter Norton, and associ- 
ates, twelve thousand acres, on the East side of 
the Acomenticus-river, and one hundred 
acres, additional, for each settler. Ibid. 

...... To Sir F. Gorges, twelve thousand acres, 
on the West side of the Accomenticus-river, 
with one hundred acres, additional, for each 
settler. Ibid. 

«»..+. To Edward Godfrey and others, twelve 
thousand acres, on the Accomenticus-river ; 
Sainsbury says: “Tobe renewed March 2, 
“1638 ;” but it was, in fact, renewed in 1634, 
Ibid. 

Godfrey states, in a Petition to Massachusetts, in 1654, 
that he had been an inhabitant at York twenty-four 
years and the first that built or settled there. Willis’s 
History of Portiand, 80; and Hazard’s Historical Col- 
lections. 

oeeee- 1682, February 29. 
worth and Gyles Elbridge, twelve thousand 
acres, at Pemaquid, with one hundred acres, 
additional, for each settler. Thornton, in 
MaineHistorical Collections, v., 200. 

...... June 16. To George Way and Thomas 
Purchase, a tract between the Kennebec and 
Androscogin-rivers. Hazard’s Historical Col- 
lections, i. 457; Sainsbury’s Colonial Calendar; 
McKeen’s Account of the Early Settlers at Sag- 
adahoc ; and Maine Historical Collections, iii. 
This was afterwards known as the Pejepscot Purchase, 

and the subject ofa long controversy. Willis’s His- 
7 of Portiand. Manuscripts, printed statements, 


arguments are in the Archives of the Maine His- 
torical Society, duly arranged and indexed. 
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The only tragments remaining ot the Records of the 
Plymouth ny, are embraced between the last of 
May, 1622, and June 21, 1623, and from November 4, 
1681,to November 26, 2683, and scattering entries in 1684 
and 1635, and one entry each, in 1637 and 1688. The last 
two years were after the surrender of their Charter 
to the King. The whole of these fragments were, for 
the first time printed, in the Proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, April, 1867, with introduc- 
tory remarks, by Charles Deane." The copies were 
obtained of 8. F. Haven, the learned librarian of that 
renowned institution, whose valuable comments up- 
on them are separately published. 

Prior to the final surrender of the Charter, the ter- 
ritory of New —- was divided among the mem- 
bers of the Council. Only three of these assignments 
were in Maine, made February 3, 1685—the t was 
to Sir F. Gorges, extending from the Piscataqua-river, 
to the Kennebec ; and the North half of the Isles o; 
Shoals: the second, to Captain John Mason, of ten 
thousand acres, between adahoe and Pemaquid ; 
and the third, to Sir William Alexander, Lord Sterling, 
extending from Pemaquid to the River St. Croix, Th 
last Grant, made February 8, 1685, is thus described: 
“To begin at St. Croix next to New Scotland, and so 
** to pass along the Sea Coast to Pemaquid, and up the 
“river thereof to the furthest head thereof, as it tend- 
“eth Northwards, and from thence, at the nearest, to 
**Kennebecqui, and up that River by the shortest 
“ course to the river of Canada.” 

At a meeting of the Council, November 1, 1688, this 
Grant was extended “ to the Baye or River Called Sag- 
“ adahocke.” 

At the same meeting, which isthe last remaining 
entry of the Records. it was agreed that Sir F. Gorges 
should have sixty miles more added to his eae. 
further up into the main land. Gorges’s Varrative,; 
Hazard's Historical Collections, i., 390; Proceedings 
eo American Antiquarian Society ; Haven; and 

is. 

There is no evidence that Mason or Alexander oc- 
cupied these Grants; and, in fact, the last to Alexan+ 
der absorbed that of Mason. 


1636, March 21. 
Gorges’s Grant, held at Saco. 
and Willis’s Portland. 

1636, March 30. 


First Court under 
York Records ; 


Grant of Harpswell 
and one thousand acres, ‘adjoining, to Har- 
vard College. Massachusetts Records, v., 397. 

Commission to Sir F. Gorges, as Govern- 


or of New England, 1637. 
al Volume, Appendix. 
1637, January 27. Lease, for two thousand 
years, from Sir F. Gorges to George Cleeves and 
Richard Tucker, of the Neck of land on which 
Portland is situated, and the adjacent country 
and Hog Island. York Records ; and Willis. 
Under this Grant, Cleeves and Tucker parcelled out the 
Territory to settlers and others : constituting the ba- 
sis of the titles, at the present time, in Portland, West- 
brook, and Falmouth. 


1639, April 3. Grant of the Province of 
Maine, to Sir Ferdinando Gorges, by Charles 
I., a confirmation of former Grants, with am- 
ple powers of Government. York County Ree- 
ords, copied into Hazard, i., 442. 

1639, July 22. Thomas Purchase, to Massa- 
chusetts, all his land at Pejepscot, four miles 
square. Hazard, i., 457. 


Popham Memori- 


Letter from Gorges. 
to Secretary Windebank, about encroach- 
ments, by Massachusetts. Original Docu- 
ments, relating to Maine. 
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1640, June 25. First General Court, 
held at Saco, under the Charter of 1639. 
York Records; Willis; and Folsom. 

April, 1641. Gorges invested the Town 
ee with City power. Hazard, 
i, " 

1642. A new Charter granted by Gorges 
to Accomenticus, fora City Government, and the 
name changed to Gorgiana. Hazard, i., 480. 

1643, April 7. Conveyance, by Dye, 
‘Smith, and others, of the Ligonia or Plough 
Patent, to Alexander Rigby, from Cape Por- 


pus to Casco-bay. Sullivan, 312; and Win- 
throp. 


Rigby confirmed to Cleeves and Tucker, the lease from 
rges. Willis’s History of Portiand. 

1652. Letter from Edward Rigby, heir 
of Sir Alexander, to the inhabitants of Ligo- 
nia. Willis’s History of Portland. 

1652, November. Gorgiana and Kittery 
submit to the jurisdiction of Massachusetts. 
Sullivan, 335, 337; and Hazard. 

1653, July 5. Wells, Cape Porpus, and Sa- 
co submitted. Sullivan, 355. 

1656, August 9. Oliver Cromwell to 
Charles St. Etienne, Thomas Temple, and 
William Crowne, a Grant of Acadia, part of 
Nova Scotia, and of Maine, to the river St. 
George. Hazard i., 616. 

July, 1658. Falmouth and Scarboro sub- 
mitted. Sullivan, 371; and Willis'’s History 
of Portland. 

1664, March 12. Charles II. to James, 
Duke of York, all that portionof the mainland, 
lying along the coast, between St. Croix and 
Pemaquid. Original Documents, relating to 
Maine, 101; Maine Historical Collections, v.; 
Records of the Government established by the 
Duke of York ; Maine Historical Collections, 
v.; Surrender of Patent to Massachusetts, 
1836 ; Maine Historical Collections, v.; and 
Pemaquid Papers. 

1664, April 25. Commission to Colonel 
R. Nichols and others, to settle troubles in 
New England. Hazard, ii., 638. 

For Proceedings of Commissioners, and discussions and 
opinionsin regard to the title and rights of Gorges 
and Mason, see Original Documents relating to 


Maine ; Hatchinson’s a Society's Edi- 
tion, ii, 152; and Massachusetts Records, v. 


1664, June 11. Letter from Charles II. 
to the Inhabitants of Maine. Hutchinson's 
Papers, ii., 110. 

1677. Deed from Ferdinando Gorges, 
grandson of Sir Ferdinando, to John Usher, 
of the whole Province of Maine, for one thou- 
sand two hundred and fifty pounds; which 
Usher, on the fifteenth of March, 1678, convey- 
ed to Massachusetts. York Records ; Hutchin- 
son’s History of Massachusetts, i.; Maine His- 
torical Collections, ii., 257, 261. 

Cuassk La, Letter of, on the death of Father 
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Rale, in Lettres Hdijfiantes, andin Kipp’s Je. 
suit Missions. 

CuronicLes of Casco Bay. 
worthy. D.C. Colesworthy. Portland. Oo 
avo, . 56. 

Mr. Colesworth is a native author. 

Cuurcn, Colonel Benjamin. Narrative of Ex- 
peditions against the Eastern Indians, 1676 to 
1704. New Edition, with notes, etc. By Rev. 
H.M. Dexter. Boston: 1867. Octavo, pp. 204. 
A valuable and interesting work. 

Cuapp, Asa, Memoir of. Lives of American 
Merchants. By Freeman Hunt. New York: 
1857. Octavo, pp. 576 

CLEAVELAND, Parker, Eulogy on. 
ard Woods. 
375. 


By D. C. Coles- 


By Leon- 
Maine Historical Collections, vi., 


Mineralogy, Geology, Fossils, etc. 
Mineralogy and Meteorological Journal. 
Cieeves, George. First Settler of Portland, 
1682, Deputy-governor of Ligonia, etc. Wil- 
lis’s History of Portland ; Winthrop’s Jour- 
nal, Savage’s Edition; Hutchinson’s History 
of Massachusetts ; etc. 

Corrin, Rev. Pavut. Memoir of Rev. Paul 
Coffin, D. D. (By his Grandson, Cyrus Wood- 
man.) Maine Historical Collections, iv., 239. 

Sermon preached at the funeral of, 
June 8, 1821. By Rev. Nathaniel H. Fletch- 
er, of Kennebunk. Octavo, pp. 33. 

Journals of his Missionary Tours in 
Maine, from 1768 to 1800. Maine Historical 
Collections, iv., 261. 

Co.sy University. Dedication of Memorial 
Hall. By Rev. Doctor Bosworth. Addresses 
and Proceedings, 1867 and 1869. Waterville: 
1869. Octavo, pp. 58, with a Plate of the Hall. 

Triennial Catalogues. 

Co.rorTERovs Insects, New Species, inhabit- 
ing the State of Maine. By John W. Ran- 
dall. Boston Journal of Natural History, ii, 

Coirswortny, Daniel C. ‘My Minister.” (Rev. 
Charles Jenkins.) Sketches of Portland. 
18mo. pp. 112. 

My Teacher. Common Incidents. 

CoLonizaTIon of Maine, Bancroft’s United 
States, Chapters i, viii, and ix; the Popham 
Memorial Volume; Gorges’s Narrative; Wil- 
lis’s History of Portland ; and Williamson’s 
History of Maine. 

Conression of Faith and Covenant of the 
First Church of North Yarmouth; with a 
Catalogue of its Members and Brief His- 
torical Notices, April, 1848. Portland: 1848, 
Pamphlet. 


Anonymous. The author was Rev. David Shepley, 
Pastor of the Church. 


CONGREGATIONAL Ministers and Churches, in 
Maine. A complete list of, to 1840. By Rev. 
E. Gillet. American Quarterly Register, xi. 
and xiv. 


Bee 





1870.] 


This very ay and comprehensive Work, admira- 
bly done by Deacon Duren, for many years Record- 
ing Secretary of the Maine Conference, a 
great want in the ecclesiastical history of Maine. 


from 1672 to 1867. By E. F. Duren, 
Portland : 1867. Octavo, pp. 147. 

Greenleat’s Ecclesiastical Sketches, 1821. 

Covenant, Creed, and Members of the 
High-street Church, in Portland. Portland: 
1868. 
.... Same of Second Church, in Portland. 

Minutes of the Forty-third Annual Meet- 
ing of the General Conference of, June, 1869. 
With Sermon by Al. E. Ives. Portland: 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 112. 

Conferences of. With full Minutes, from 
1824-1869. 

Annual Pamphlets. 

ConsTITUTIONAL Convention of the District of 
Maine, with the Articles of Separation and 
Governor Brooks’s Proclamation prefixed. 
1818--1820. Augusta: 1856. 

. See Debates. 

ConvENTION, at Brunswick, on Separation. 
1819. By Gamaliel E. Smith. See Journal. 

Courts, History of.. See Willis’s Courts, Law, 
and Lawyers of Maine. 

CuMBERLAND Bar. An Address to the Mem- 
bers of the Cumberland Bar, delivered dur- 
ing the Sitting of the Court of Common Pleas, 
at Portland, June Term, 1833. By James D. 
Hopkins, Counsellor-at-Law. Published at 
the request of the Bar. Portland: 1888. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 79. 


This valuable pamphlet contains a history of the Cum- 
berland Bar and notices of deceased members. Mr. 
Hopkins was a native of England, born in Axminster. 
He came to Portland, with his father, in 1784 ; studied 
law; and became a — lawyer and advocate. 
He died in 1840, aged sixty-eight, 


...... County. Description of the Plantations 
in. Massachusetts Historical Collections, ‘ii. 
Congregational Churchesin, By 
Isaac Weston. 1861. 
CusHina, Judge William. 

Charles. 

Rowland, (Distinguished Ante-revolu- 
tion Lawyers in Maine). See Memoirs of, in 
Willis’s Law Courts, Law, and Lawyers of 
Maine ; and other Biographical Works. 


Damaris COVE Isianps. Bradford’s History, 
Deane’s Edition, pp. 114, 156, 267, etc.; and 
Williamson’s History. 

Danz, JosEPu, Notice of. Maine Historical Col- 
lections, vi. ; and Willis’s Law and Lawyers of 
Maine. 

DanrortH, THOMAS, appointed President of 
Maine, 1681. Massachusetts Records, v. 309. 

Settlement of Munjoy title and other ti- 
tles, in Portland. Massachusetts Records, v. 
895; and Willis’s Portland. 


D’AuNey and La Tour,—rival chiefs. Papers 
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relating to. Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions, III. vii.; Winthrop’s Journal; and 
Hutchinson’s History. 

Davies, CuarLEs 8. Address delivered at Frye- 
burg, May 19, 1825, on the First: Centennial 
Celebration of ‘‘ Lovell’s Fight.” Portland: 
Octavo, pp. 64. 

Discourse on the death of Adams and Jef- 
ferson, 1825. Portland: 1825. 

Report on the North-eastern Boundary. 
Maine Documents, 1829. 

Deane, Rev. SAMUEL, Journal of. See Journal. 

New England Farmer; or, Georgical Dic- 
tionary. By Samuel Deane, A. A. 8. Wor- 
cester: 1790. Octavo, pp. 832. 

Second Edition, 1798. 


This was the first work of the kind published in this 
comstey, - sane a the basis of modern 
works on the subject. r. Deane was P. 

First Church in Portland. — ou 


Sermon on his Ordination over the First 
Parish in Falmouth, October 17, 1764. Bos- 
ton: Octavo, pp. 38. 

Desates, Resolutions, and other Proceedings of 
the Convention of Delegates, assembled at 
Portland, on the eleventh, and continued until 
the twenty-ninth, day of October, 1819, for 
the purpose of forming a Constitution for the 
State of Maine. To which is prefixed the 
Constitution. By Jeremiah Perley, Counsel- 
lor at Law. Portland: Duodecimo, pp. 301. 

Dzep of Ferdinando Gorges, of the Province of 
Maine, to John Usher; and of John Usher to 
Massachusetts, 1678. Maine Historical Col- 
lections, ii., 257, 261; York Records; and 
Massachusetts Colonial Records. 

Denys, M. Description Geographique et His- 
torique des Costes de l’Amerique Septentrion- 
ale. Avec histoire naturelle du Pays. Par 
M. Denys, Gouverneur, Lieutenant General 
pour le Roy, et Proprietaire de toutes les terres 
et isles qui sont depuis le cap de Campseaux 
jusques au Cap des Roziers. In two volumes, 
A Paris: chez Louis Bellaine. 1672. Duo- 
decimo, pp. 750. 

TYariediction, under the King of France, extended foes 
Cape Canso, at the eastern extremity of Nova Scotia, 
to Cape Rozier, at the mouth of Penobscot Bay. 


Discourse delivered at the Dedication of the 
Stone Church of the First Parish in Portland,. 
February 9, 1826. By I. Nichols. With an 
Appendix, containing a Memoir of the Parish. 
[By William P. Preble.] Portland: 1826. Oe- 
tavo, pp. 25. 

Discovery. The Northmen from Greenland, 
undoubtedly visited the coast of Maine, be- 
tween the years 990 and 1012; but they have 
left no description of it, nor did they make 
any attempt to colonize it. For their voy- 
ages, see Doctor J. G. Kohl’s treatise in the 
Documentary History of Maine— Collections, 





Volume i., New Series; and in DeCosta’s cri- 
trique. Also, in Discovery of America by the 
Northmen; by Jacob Abbott. 1860. Duo- 


decimo. 
Neither did the Cabots,in 1497 and 1498, nor Cortereal, in 
1501, make any discovery of our coast. They make po 


ion to it. 
cD amt articular description we have of this coast, 


ohn de Verazzanno, in a letter to Francis I., giv- 
a account of his vOyaR®, in 1524, published first, 
at Venice, by Ramusio, in 1550, a good translation of 
which isin the Collections of New York Historicai 
Society, New Series, i., 1841. F ; 
1556. Andié Thevet, in a French ship, 


sailed along the coast, and spent five days in 
Penobscot-bay, which he called Norumbegue : 
he had free intercourse with the natives, whom 
he describes in his work entitled Les Singu- 
laritéz de la France antarctique autrement 
nommé Amerique, published in Paris, 1556. 
Extracts relating to Maine are contained 
in Documentary History of Maine, i., 416. 
This closes the history of voyages to Maine in 
the sixteenth century. The next century is 
the era of colonization. 

1602. Bartholomew Gosnald made the 
first direct voyage on the northern route; 
and, making the coast of Maine at, or near 
Cape Elizabeth, followed it to the South side 
of Cape Cod. Brereton’s Relation; and Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collections, 

1603. Martin Pring reached the coast, 
in the neighborhood of Penobscot-bay ; mi- 
nutely examined it, its whole length; and made 
a particular report of it to Gorges ;—Purchas, 
Belknap and Williamson. In 1606, he made 
asecond voyage and a more full survey; by 
which Gorges and Popham were induced to 
send forth a Colony, to the Kennebec. 

1605. George Weymouth made an Ex- 
ploration of the coast between the Kennebec- 
river and Penobscot-bay, of which James Ro- 
zier made ‘‘ a true Relation ’—London : 1650; 
reprinted in the Massachusetts Historical Col- 
lections, IIL. viii.; and ina pamphlet, by George 
Prince, 1859, with Notes. Inthe Maine His- 
torical Collections, v. and vVi., is a full discus- 
sion of this Voyage. 


1605. De Monts cruised along the whole 
coast, from St Crvix to Cape Cod, of which 
L’Escarbot gave a particular account, in his 
History of New France, published in Paris, 
in 1609. Republished, in 1618, with map. See 
The Popham Memorial Volume. 

1607. The first attempt to colonize 
Gorges’s Province of Maine. A well-appointed 
Colony sent forth by Gorges and Popham land- 
ed on Hunnewells-point, then called, by the 
natives, Sabino, at the mouth of the Kenne- 
bec-river. Sullivan ; Williamson; Popham Me- 
morial Volume; Strachey ; andMaine Histor- 
tcal Collections, iii., 279. 
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1615. Captain John Smith occupied 
Showhegan-island, for a fishing station, from 
which a French Missionary Colony had been 
driven by the English. He made a minute 
examination of the coast of Maine, and pre- 
pared a map of it and of New England. 
Prince ; Bancroft ; Williamson ; and Palfrey's 
New Hgland, where is a jfac-simile of the 
map. 

1616. Richard Vines, Agent of Sir F. 
Gorges, spent the winter at Saco-river, to ex- 
plore the country for Gorges. Gorges’s Nar- 
rative ; and Folsom’s Saco and Biddeford. 

1623. Christopher Levett cruised along 
the coast, from the Piscataqua-river to Pe- 
maquid, minutely examining and describing 
the most promiuent points which he visit- 
ed. He appears to have selected his six thous- 
and-acre Grant at, or near, Portland; and 
built a house upon one of the islands in Port- 
land Harbor. He says: ‘And thus, after 
‘*many dangers, much labor and great charge, 
‘**T have obtained a place of habitation, in 
**New England, where I have built a house, 
‘*and fortified it in a reasonable good fashion.” 
Levett’s Voyage; and Maine Historical Collec- 
tions, ii., 78. 

See A popular History of the Discovery of America, by 
J. G. Kohl. 


By Joseph 
B. Felt. Statistical Collections, i., 57 to 99. 
AND Massacuusetts, Map of. Compiled 
from actual Surveys, by Order of the General 
Court. By Osgood’ Carlton. Boston: 1802. 
A Statistical View of Maine: more espec- 
ially with reference to the value and import- 
ance of its interior. Addressed to the consid- 
ation of the Legislators of Massachusetts. By 
Moses Greenleaf, Esq. Salus publica mea 
merces. Boston: 1816. Octavo, pp. 154. 
This work was ably reviewed by the learned Benjamin 
Rand, of Boston, in the Worth American Revicw, iil, 


86; and the subject of the Separation of Maine fully 
treated in the article. : 

History of the District of Maine. By James 
Sullivan. ITlustrated by a new and correct 
map of the District. Boston: 1795. Octavo, 
pp. 421. 

Mr. Sullivan was born in Berwick, Maine, and practiced 
law first in eee on the Kennebec-river; then 
in Biddeford. He was afterwards Judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Massachusetts, Attorney-general, and 
Governor of the Commonwealth; in which latter of- 
fice he died, December, 1808. He was the author of 
numerous publications, and one of the founders of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. His life has 
been published in two octavo volumes, by his grand- 
son, Thomas Cc. Amory, Jr., of Boston. 

Travels in New England and New York. 
By Timothy Dwight. New Haven: 1821. 

and Sagadehoc. Summary, Historical and 

Political, of the First Planting, Progressive 

Improvements, and Present State of the British 

Settlements in North America. Two volumes. 


By William Douglass, M. D. Boston, New 
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England: 1749-1753. Octavo, . 568, 416. 

Part V. describes the several Grants of Sagadahoc, the 
Province of Maine, &c. Doctor Douglass was a native 
of Scotland; educated in Paris and Leyden; and 
came to this country in 1716, and to Boston in 1718, 
where he died, October 21, 1752. 


Documents relating to the North-eastern Bound- 
ary of Maine. Published by the Legislatures 
of Maine and Massachusetts, and by the Unit- 
ed States. With maps, etc. 1828 to 1842. 
These include the valuable Historical Report and Argu- 


ment of the Hon. John G. Deane, and the submission 
of the case to the decision of the King of Holland. 


Charles 8. Davie’s Report to Governor 
Lincoln, on the New England Boundary Ques- 
tien. 1829. 

Rights of Maine defined. Speech of Peleg 
Sprague, in the United States Senate, on the 
Decision of the King of the Netherlands. 1832. 

Report on the said Decision, with Re- 
solves of the Legislature. 1832. Octavo. 

relating to the Separation of Maine from 
Massachusetts. Published at various times, 
from 1790 to 1819. See Willis’s History of 
Portland, and Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions. 

DowntnG, Major Jack, of Downingville, away 
down East, in the State of Maine. Life and 
writings of. Second Edition. Boston: 1834. 
Duodecimo, pp. 260. 


Seba Smith, late of Portland, was the author of these 
satirical and entertaining letters. 


Drake, SamurL G. History of King Philip's 
War, 1675, and the French and Indians Wars 
at the Eastward, 1689-1704. By Thomas 
Church, with Notesand Appendix. 1827 and 
1836. Duodecimo. 

Biography and History of the Indians of 
North America, from its discovery, and of their 
Wars. Boston: 1837. With Plates. Octavo. 

Indian Captivities. 1851. Octavo. 

Tragedies in the Wilderness, etc. 

DREUILLETTE, Rev. GABRIEL. Narré du Voyage. 
Translated by J. G. Shea. New York: 1857. 
New York Historical Collections. 

Epistola ad Johannem Winthrop, 
York: 1849. 

Durcn in Maine. By J. Watts de Peyster. 
tavo. Pamphlet. 

Dwiecut, Rev. William T., D.D. Life and Min- 
istry of. With an Appendix. By Egbert C. 
Smyth, Professor in Andover Theological Sem- 
inary. Boston: 1869. Octavo, pp. 50. 


New 
Oc- 


Eastern Counties, in the District of Maine. Ob- 
servations on the Climate, Soil, and Value of. 
Written by the Hon. General Lincoln, 1789. 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, iv. 

Inprans. Doctor Stiles and a letter from 
Colonel Frye, to the Governor of Nova Scotia. 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, x. 

Maine and Nova Scotia. Military opera- 
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tions therein, during the Revolution, compris- 
ing Journals and Letters of Colonel Allen. 
By Frederic Kidder. With map. Albany: 
Octavo, pp. 324. 

Eastport and Vicinity, History of. A Lectu 
delivered April, 1834, before the Eastport 
Lyceum. By Jonathan D. Weston, Esq., Coun- 
sellor at Law. Boston: 1834. Octavo, pp. 61. 

Eaton, Cyrus. Histories of Thomaston, Rock- 
land and Warren, which see 

Rev. Samvuex. Biographical notice of. By 
Professor A. 8. Packard. Brunswick Tele- 
graph, February 24, 1854. 

EcciesiasticaL History of the State of Maine, 
from the Earliest Settlement to the present 
time. Sketches of the. By Jonathan Green- 
leaf, Pastor of a Church in Wells. Ports- 
mouth : 1821. Duodecimo, pp. 298; (Appen- 
dix,) 78. 

Mr. Greenleaf made large additions to this excellent 


work, with a view to a new edition. ese are de 
ited in the archives of the Maine Historical 


in MS. " 
See Bristol. 


EDGECOMB. 
Eprrors’ and Publishers’ Association of Maine, 
Transactions of. Sixth Meeting, at Portland, 
August, 1869. Portland: 1869. Octavo, pp. 
56. 
Four prior Reports were published. 

Epucation. Lectures delivered at Portland, 
August, 1844, before the American Institute 
of Instruction. Boston: 1845. Octavo, pp. 
821. 

Maine Journal of. 
Portland: 1867-1869. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools of Maine, De- 
cember, 1868. By Warren Johnson, State Su- 
perintendent. Augusta: 1868. Octavo, pp. 
228. 


Annual Reports published, from year to yea: 
Printer at Augusta. . ouasy aa 


1867, ’68, and ’69. 


Address before the Educational Society. 
By Jesse Appleton, President of Bowdoin Col- 


Hallowell: 1818. 
Statistics of Maine. 
Octavo, pp. 342. 
Common School Reports are annually 
published by Portland and other Cities in the 
State. 

Annual Catalogues of the Colleges in 
Maine—Bowdoin, Bates, Colby, Readfield,- 
and Westbrook. 

Ex.ioTt. Piscataqua, including Elliott, Kittery, 
and South Berwick. By Usher Parsons. New 
England Historical Genealogical Register, 
iii., 250. 

ExiuswortH. Something of its History. Ameri- 
can, November 17, 1865. Anonymous, 

Erm Island Stories. By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. 
Four volumes. Boston: 1869. Duodecimo, 

ENTERPRISE AND Boxer. Naval Engagement 


lege. 


Pp. 28. 
By Moses Greenleaf. 
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September 5, 1813, on the coast of Maine. 
B. J. Lossing’s War of 1812 ; and Funeral and 
Monuments at Portland, in Willis’s History of 
Portland. 

Eriscopacy. Early history of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church in the Diocese of Maine. 
By Edward Ballard, A. M., Rector of St. 
Paul’s Church, Brunswick, Me. Maine His- 
torical Collections, vi., 171. 

Journal of the Forty-ninth Annual Con- 
vention of the Protestant Episcopal Church, 
September, 1868. Portland: 1868. Octavo, 
pp. 100. 

Journal of the Fiftieth Annual Conven- 
tion of the Protestant Episcopal Church, Sep- 
tember, 1869. Portland: 1869. Octavo, pp. 77. 

Charges to the Clergy of the Diocese of 
Maine. By Bishop Burgess. Portland: v. d. 

Journal of the General Convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, with the Constitution and Canons of 
the Church. By William Stevens Perry. 1865. 

A Sketch of the History of, in Portland, | 
from 1763 to 1863. By William Stevens Per- 
ry, Rector of St. Stephen’s Church. Port- | 
land: 1863. Octavo, pp. 16. ' 

History of, in Portland. Willis’s His- 
tory of Portland; and Greenleaf’s Ecclesiastical 
Sketches. 

The Frontier Missionary. Life of Rev. 


Jacob Bailey. By Rev. William 8. Bartlett. 
A most interesting account of the introduc- 
tion of Episcopacy into Maine, previous to the 


. Revolution. Octavo, pp. 366. 
ial Convention at Gardiner, October 
80, 1866, for the Election of a Bishop, as suc- 
sessor to Bishop Burgess. Portland: 1866. 
Octavo, pp. 76. 
Bishop Henry A. Neely was elected. 

Journal of the Forty-eighth Annual Con- 
vention at Bangor, July 10 and 11, 1867. In- 
cluding the Consecration of Bishop Neely and 
his Address. Portland: 1867. Octavo, pp. 76. 

Six Charges of Bishop Burgess: the last, 
July 12, 1865. Portland: 1865. 

The Church of England and Early Amer- 
can Discovery and Colonization. By Rev. 
William Stevens Perry, of Portland. Popham 
Memorial, 317. 

Gibson, Richard, and Robert Jordan, the 
first Episcopal Ministers of Maine. Willis; 
Sullivan; Winthrop; and Maine Historical 
Collections. 

Episcopal Church in Saco. By Samuel 
Batchelder. Mercantile Advertiser, Saco, Feb- 
ruary 8, 1854. 

First Religious Worship held in New Eng- 
land. By John L. Locke. Zion’s Herald, Feb- 


ruary, 1865. ; 
Asharp discussion took place on this subject after the 
celebration at Fort Popham, by Bishop Burgess, E. Bal- 
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lard, E. E. Bourne, and others, whether it was Epis- 
copal or Congregational. 


Eprrapus and Inscriptions. Collection of Amer- 


ican, with occasional Notes. By Rev. Timo- 
thy Alden. New York: 1814. In five volumes. 
16mo. 


Eviocis and Biographical notices of 


Hon. Jacob Abbott. Sermon on his death 
By Rev. Samuel Eaton. Brunswick: 1820. 
Pp. 20. 

Rev. Jesse Appleton, D.D., President of 
Bowdoin College. Sermon on his Interment. 
By Benjamin Tappan, D.D. 

Rev. William Allen, President of Bow- 
doin College. Sermon at his Interment, July 
26, 1868. By William B. Sprague, D.D. 
Albany: 1868. Octavo, pp. 85. 

General Berry. Sermon. By N. Butler. 
Rockland: 1863. 

Hon. James Bowdoin. By William Jenks. 
See Bowdoin. 

Rev. George Burroughs. Willis’s His- 
tory of Portland; and Upham’s Salem Witch- 
craft. 

Rev. Samuel Deane. Memoir. Sermon by 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg ; and Smith and Deane’s 
Journals, 

Rev. William T. Dwight. Sermon on his 
Interment. By Professor E. C. Smith. An- 
dover: 1865. 

Rev. Samuel Eaton. Sermon at his Fu- 
neral. Harpswell: 1822. Octavo, pp. 28. 

Hon. William P. Fessenden. Proceedings 
of the Cumberland Bar. Addresses and Resolu- 
tions, 1869. Quarto, pp. 14. 

Proceedings in Congress on death of. 
December, 1869. 

Charles Frost. Sermon on the death of. 
By Rev. Jeremiah Wise. 1725. 

Hon. John Fairfield. Discourse on the 
death of, in Washington, December 26, 1847. 
By Rev. Joseph H. Allen. Washington : 1848. 
Octavo, pp. 27. 

Hon. Robert H. Gardiner. Sermon on the 
death of, April 3, 1864. By Bishop Burgess. 
Boston: 1864. Octavo, pp. 20. 

Memoir of. By William Willis. 
Maine Historical Collections, v., \vii. 

Rey. Eliphalet Gillett. Sermon at his In- 
terment. By Benjamin Tappan, D. D. Hallo- 
well: 1821. Octavo, pp. 36. 

Rev. Samuel Foxcroft, the first Pastor in 
New Gloucester. Sermon onthe death of. By 
Rev. Elisha Moseby. Portland: 1807. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 16. 

General Henry Knox. 
death of. By Alden Bradford. 
tavo. 

William Ladd, President of the American 
Peace Society. Discourse on the deathof. By 


Sermon on the 
1806. Oc- 
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C. Beckwith. Boston: Octavo, pp. 28. 

oseph McKeen, President of Bowdoin 

College, at Brunswick. By William Jenks. 
Portland : 1807. Octavo, pp. 38. 


Stephen Thatcher. Notice of. 
Historical Collections, vi., 858. 

Nathaniel Groton. Notice of. 
Historical Collections, vi., 367. 


Maine 


Maine 


Rev. John Murray, of Booth-bay. Memoir | Everett, EsENEzER. Biographical notice of. By 


of. By A. G. Vermilye. 
Collections, vi., 158. 

Joseph McKeen. Sermon on the death of. 
By George E. Adams. Brunswick: 1865. 

Ichabod Nichols, D. D. Sermon on his 
Interment, at Portland, January, 1859. By 
A. P. Peabody, D. D. 

Sermon in memory of. By H. 
Stebbins. 1859. Octavo, pp. 18. 

Rev. Edward Payson. Memoir of. By 
Asa Cummings, D. D. Duodecimo, pp. 400. 

Andrew Pepperell, son of Sir William. 
Sermon on the death of. By Rev. Benjamin 
Stevens. 1752. Octavo. 

Sir William Pepperell. Sermon on death 
of. By Rev. Benjamin Stevens, Pastor of the 
First Church, in Kittery. Boston: 1759. 
Quarto, pp. 24. 

Rev. Josiah Peet. Memoir, with Sermons. 


Maine Historical 


Samuel Pierson, aged ninety-three years. 
Sermon on the death of. By J. T. G. Nich- 
ols. Saco: 1852. pp. 28. 

Father John Sawyer. Memoir of. By 
Rey. Samuel Souther. 1856. Duodecimo. 

Hon. Luther Severance. Memoir of. By 
J.G. Blaine. 1856. pp. 38. 

Rey. Thomas Smith. Discourse at Funer- 

By Samuel Deane, D. D. Portland: 
Octavo. 

Discourse on Interment of, aged 
ninety-three years, sixty-eight of his Ministry. 
By Rev. Elijah Kellogg. Portland: 1795. 
Octaeo, pp. 19. 

Hon. Reuel Williams. Memoir of. By 
John A. Poor. Prepared for the Maine His- 
torical Society, and read at a Special Meeting, 
February, 1863. Privately printed, with por- 
trait. Brunswick: 1864. Octavo. pp. 66. 

William Symmes. Memoir of. By Nathan 
W. Hazen. Andover: 1860. Quarto, pp. 25. 

Hon. William Tyng. Memoir of. By Rev. 
Timothy Alden, Jr. Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, x. 

Benjamin Tappan, D. D. Discourse com- 
memorative of, June 22, 1864. By George 
Shepard, D. D. Portland: 1864. Octavo, 
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Benjamin Vaughan. 
H. Gardiner. 


Memoir of. ByR. 
Maine Historical Collections, 


Memoirof. By JohnH. Sheppard. 
Commodore Samuel Tucker. 
By John H. Sheppard. Boston : 1868. Octavo, 
pp. 384.. 
Hist. Mac. Vou. VII. 11 


FARMER, JOHN. 


William Willis. Neto Hngland Historical 
and Genealogical Register, xxiv., 81; and 
Boston Daily Advertiser. 


Expepitions of Colonel Benjamin Church. A 


Narrative of the several Expeditions of Col- 
onel Benjamin Church against the Indians 
from 1676 to 1704. Prepared for the press by 
his ~ ae 
A Secon ition, in small quart - 
lished in 1772. se 
Mr. Drake of Boston has published an en- 
larged Edition, with Notes. 
Colonel Church was born in 1689; fought many battles 


with the Indians; and died at Litt) 
chusetts, in 1717. a, a 


Extracts from the Journals kept by the Rev. 


Thomas Smith, late Pastor of the First Church 
of Christ in Falmouth, in the County of York 

now Cumberland, from the year 1720, to the 
year 1788. With an Appendix, containing a 
variety of other matters. Selected by Samuel 
Freeman, Esq. Portland: 1821. Duodecimo, 


PP. (Journals, ) 167 and (Appendix, ) 156. 
re, out of print. 

new editicn, with amendments and large 
additions, by William Willis. 1849. 


FaumoutsH, Destruction of. Letter from Rev. 


Jacob Bailey, in 1775, describing the Destruc- 
tion of Falmouth (now Portland), Maine. 
Maine Historical Collections, v., 437. 
Account of the Burning of, October 18, 
1775. Gentleman’s Magazine, London; and 
Willis’s History of Portland. ’ 

Black Point, and Blue Point. Their Sub- 
mission to Massachusetts, 1658. Maine Histor- 
ical Collections, i., 290. 

and Scarboro’. Petition to King Charles 
II., August 1, 1665, for protection against the 
claim of Massachusetts. Hutchinson. 

Answer to above, by Massachusetts, Orig- 
inal Documents relating to Maine, 62. 


Genealogical Register of First 
Settlers. - “te mo 


Farminoton, A History of Farmington, Maine, 


from its First Settlement to 1846. By Thomas 
Parker. Farmington: 1846. Small Octavo, 
pp. 186. 


FEssENDEN, Hon. Wiiu1am Pitt. Proceedings 


of the Bar of Cumberland, on the death of. 
Quarto, pp. 14. 

Proceedings and Eulogies in Congress, 
December, 1869. 


Memoir of. | Figur of the Intrepid Captain John Lovell. 


The History of, which took place on the eighth 
day of May, 1725, on the beach of Lovell’s 
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Pond, in Fryeburg, in the District of Maine; 


together with the Commemoration Sermon, de- | 


livered by the Rev. Thomas Symmes. Frye- 
burg: 1799. Duodecimo, pp. 60. 
New Edition, with Notes. By Frederic 
Kidder. Boston: 1865. Quarto. 
Frsnerres in the American Seas. By Lorenzo Sa- 
bine. Washing'on: 1853. Senate Documents. 
Forest and Shore. By Charles P. Ilsley. 
scription of scenery about Portland. 
Fort WESTERN, Augusta. Oration at the Centen- 


nial Celebration of the Erection of Fort West- | 


ern, Augusta, on the Anniversary of American 
Independence, July 4, 1854. By Nathan Wes- 
ton, LL.D. Augusta: 1854. Octavo, pp. 238. 


History of. New Hngland His. | 


torical and Genealogical Register, xiii, 174. 
Harrax, built and named, 1754. New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 


History of, by T. O. Paine. Zast- 

ern Mail, 1852. 
Pownau. History of, 1759. By Rev. R. 
Pike. New England Historical and Genealog- 


tcal Register, xiv., 4,; and by Joseph William- 


son, in the Belfast Journal, 1851. 

Pornt, on Penobscot-river. Centennial 
Celebration, July 29, 1859. Address by Rev. 
Stephen Thurston. 

Full accounts of these interesting services were imme- 
diately published in the Republican Journal, Belfast, 
August 5, 1859; Progressive Age, Belfast, August 4. ; 
Boston Journal, August 8.; and Bangor Daily Hven- 
ing Times. 


Fossris, Shells, &c. An account of. By Parker | 


Cleaveland. 


FREEMAN, SAMUEL, author of The Town Officer. | 
Boston: 1798, Duodecimo; also, of the Clerk's | 
Assistant, Probate Directory, etc., Secretary | 


of the First Provincial Congress, Postmaster, 
Judge of Probate, etc. 

Free Masonry. A Brief Inquiry into the ori- 

gin and principles of. By Simon Greenleaf. 

Portland : 1820. Octavo, pp. 117. 

FREEPORT. 
Sketch of Freeport, County of Cumberland, 
and District of Maine. By Rev. Reuben Na- 
son. July, 1815. Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, II. iv. 

Frencu Neutrals in Maine. 
son. Maine Historical Collections, vi., 339. 

Frocs, Development of, as observed at Water- 
ville, Maine. By A.C. Hamlin. Boston Jour- 
nal of Natural History, x. 

Frontier Missionary, The. A Memoir of the 
Life of the Rev. Jacob Bailey, A. M., Mission- 
ary at Pownalborough, Maine, and Cornwallis 
and Annapolis, N.S. With Illustrations, Notes, 
and Appendix. By William 8. Bartlett, A.M., 
Rector of St. Luke’s Church, Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, and a Corresponding Member of the 


De- | 


A Topographical and Historical | 


By Joseph William- | 
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Maine Historical Society. With a Preface by 
Right Rev. George Burgess, D. D. Boston: 
1858. Octavo, pp. 365. 
| Fryepura. Address delivered at Fryeburg, 
May 19, 1825, on the First Centennial Cele- 
bration of “ Lovell’s Fight.” By Charles §. 
Davies. Portland: 1825. Octavo, pp. 64. 
Sketch of. By S—, in The Maine Evan- 
gelist, June, 1858. 
| dieeun A Centennial Discourse. By Rey. Sam- 
uel Souther, and Proceedings on the occasion 
of the First Century of its History, August 
20, 1864. Worcester: Mass., 1864. Octavo, 
pp. 78. 
See Fight of Captain Lovell. 


|Garpiner. History of Gardiner, Pittstown, and 
West Gardincr. With a Sketch of the Kenne- 
bec Indians and New Plymouth Purchase; 
comprising historical matter from 1602 to 
1852; with Genealogical Sketches of many 
families. By J. W. Hanson. Gardiner: 1852, 
Duodecimo, pp. 348. Plates. 

Robert H. Memoir of. Sérmon on his 
death. By Bishop Burgess, April 8, 1864, 
Boston: Octavo, pp. 20. See, also, Maine His- 
torical Collections, v., \vii. 

John. Barrister. Notice of, in Gardi- 
ner Transcript, November 27, 1852, and March 
25, 1868; and in Willis’s Law and Lawyers, 

GazETTEER Of Maine. By John Hayward. Bos- 
ton: Octavo. 

GENEALOGY. Greenleaf family. By Rey. Jona- 
than Greenleaf. New York: 1854. Pp. 115. 

Gilman. Descendants of John Gilman 
of Exeter; with an account of many other 
Gilmans in England and America, By A. 
Gilman. 1869. Square octavo, pp. xiv., 324, 
Portraits and plates. 

Allen family. Memoir of Colonel John 
Allen, an Officer of the Revolution; died in 
Lubec, Maine, February 7, 1815; with a Gen- 
ealogy. By G. H. Allen. Octavo, pp. 75. 

Herrick. General Register of the name 
and family of Herrick. By Jedediah Her- 
rick. Bangor: 1846. 

Cushmans, Descendants of Robert Cush- 
man, the Puritan, from 1617 to 1855. By 
Henry Cushman. Boston: 1855. Octavo, 
Portrait. 

Allen Genealogy, from 1588. By William 
Allen of Norridgewock. Octavo, pp. 14. 

American Pulpit. By Rev. William B. 
Sprague, D. D. 

Hateevil Hall of Dover. Descendants of. 
By Joseph B. Hall. Portland Monitor Office: 
1870. Octavo. Soon to be published. 

A Genealogical Register of the 
Descendants of George Abbot, Thomas Abbot, 
Arthur Abbot, and Robert Abbot. Compiled 
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by Rev. Abel Abbot, D. D., and Rey. Ephraim 
Abbot. Boston: 1847, Octavo, pp, 197. 
Whitman. Memoir of John Whitman | 
and his descendants. By Ezekiel Whitman. 
Portland; 1882. Octavo, pp. 44. 
McKinstry family. 
scendants of Rev. John McKinstry of Elling- | 
ton, Connecticut, first immigrant, 1718. By | 
William Willis. Portland: 1866. Octavo, | 
pp. 46. 
Ludwig. 


Bay, Waldoboro, 1753. By R. Ludwig. 
gusta: 1866. Duodecimo, pp., 223. 

Leland, Henry. Descendants of, from 
1654 to 1850. By Sherman Leland. Boston: 
1850. Octavo, pp. 289. Portraits. 


Moody family. Biographical Sketches of. 


Au- 


By C. C. Moody. Boston: 1847. 16mo. pp. 168. | 
Genealogical Sketches | 


Preble Families. 

of. By William P. Preble. 1850. Octavo. 

Genealogical Sketch of the first 

three generations of Prebles in America ; with 

| an account of Abraham Preble, their com- 

| mon ancestor. By George Henry Preble, 

Captain, U.S. N. Boston: Printed for fam- 
ily circulation. 1868-70. ; 

Necrology of Alumni of Harvard Col- 
lege, 1851-63. By Joseph Passner. Boston: 
1864. Octavo, pp. 536. 

New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, to 1870. In twenty-three vol- 
umes. Octavo. 

Phoenix, John, of Kittery, the Descend- 
ants of. By 8. Whitney Phenix. New York: 
Privately printed. 1867. Quarto. 

Shapleigh. Descendants of Alexander 
Shapleigh of Kittery, Major Nicholas Shap- 
leigh of Treworgye, and John Gilman. New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
v., 845. 

Frost, Charles. Memoir of. By Usher Par- 
sons. New England Historical and Genealogi- 
cal Register, iii., 249. 

....Genealogical Dictionary. By James Say- 
In four volumes. Octavo, 

John Farmer’s Genealogical Register. 

Notices in American Quarterly Review, 

Allen’s Biographical Dictionary. 

Gro.togy of Maine and of the Public Lands, 
Reports of Charles T. Jackson. 1838-39, 
Octavo. 

Reports of 8. L. Goodale, In two vol- 
umes. Octavo. 

GrorceTown. A Topographical Description of 
Georgetown, in the County of Lincoln, Anon. 
[By Governor Sullivan]. Massachusetts His- 
torical Collections, i., 251. 

Grrman Cotony and Lutheran Church in Maine, 
Address before the Historical Society of the 


Genealogy of. De- | 


Sketch of Joseph Ludwig, | 
born in Germany, 1699, and settled in Broad | 


Lutheran Church, at Washington, D. C., May 
14, 1869. Gettysburg: 1869. Octavo, pp. 24. 

GILEs GENEALOGY. Descendants of Edward 
Giles. By Rev. John A, Vinton. New Eng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, xiii, 
289; and xxiii., 352. 

Memorial. A History of Pemaquid, an- 
cient and modern; with Memoirs of the fam- 
ilies of Giles, Gould, Holmes, Leonard, ete. 
By John A, Vinton, Octavo, pp. 600. 

GLoucEsTER, Cape Ann. History of. By John J. 
Babson. See, for many immigrants to Maine, 

1860. Octavo. 

| Goprrey, Epwarp. Letter, March 14, 1660, 
describing his Services, etc. Original Docu- 
ments, 52; Willis’s History of Portland ; and 
Hazard. 

GoopaLE, G. L. Agriculture of Maine, 
nual Reports of the State Society. 
volumes. Octavo, 

Geological Survey of Maine. Legislative 
Reports. In two volumes. 

| GoRGEANA incorporated, 1642. Hazard, i, 480. 

Submits to Massachusetts, 1652. Hae- 
ard, i,, 575. 
orGES, Sir Ferprnanno. Brief Narrative of 
Plantations in America. Republished in 
Maine Historical Collections, ii., 1. 

Notice of his Life and Character, George 
Folsom’s Address. Maine Historical Collec- 
tions, ii. 

Pedigree. New England Historical and 
Genealogical Register, xv., 17. 

Letter to, from William Bradford, 1627. 
Popham Memorial Volume, 139. 

FERDINAND. America painted to the 

London: 1659. 

Commission to Sir Thomas Josselyn and 
others, for the Government of his Province of 
Maine, 1639. Hazard, i., 458. 

Commission to Thomas Gorges, 
Sullivan’s History of Maine, 413. 

Commission as Governor of New Eng- 
land, July 23, 1637. Popham Memorial Vol- 
ume ; and New England Historical and Gene- 
alogical Register, xiv., 127. 

Vindication of. By John A. Poor. {Pop- 
ham Memorial Volume, 144. 

Vindication from Earl of Essex Conspi- 
racy. Folsom’s Original Documents, 

See Bradford’s History—Deane’s Edition 
—various places. 

Life, etc. Willis’s History of Portland. 

Tuomas. Appointed first Mayor of Ac- 
comenticus, 1641. Hazard, i. 470. 

Letter to Governor Winthrop, June, 16438, 
Hutchinson Papers ; Hazard, i, 498. 

Grandson of Sir F. Notice of. 

New England Historical and Genealogical Reg- 

ister, xvii., 287. 


An- 
In eight 
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Petition to King Charles II., 1661, for 
restoration of his Rights in‘Maine. Origi 
Documents, 51 


, 51. 

Claim of, to Maine, confirmed by Charles 
II. and his Letter to the Inhabitants of Maine, 
June 11, 1664. Hutchinson Papers, ii., 110. 

GorHam. See Ni ansett towns. 

Dedication of Soldiers’ Monument at, 
October 18, 1866. Addresses, etc. Portland: 
1866. Octavo, pp. 82. 

An Address delivered on the twenty-sixth 
day of May, 1836, the Centennial Anniversary 
of the Settlement of Gorham. By Josiah 
Pierce. Portland: 1836. Octavo, pp. 36. 

A History of the Town of, Maine. Pre- 

d at the request of the Town. By Josiah 

ierce. Portland: 1862. Octavo. 

GREENLEAF, JONATHAN. Ecclesiastical Sketches. 

History of Wells. See Wells. 

Moses. Map and Statistics of Maine. 

Portland: 1829. Octavo, pp. 468. 

Statistical view of the District of Maine, 
1816. See District. 

Snson. Reports of the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Maine. In nine volumes, 1821-1829. 

History of Free Masonry. See numer- 
ous other works on Law and Miscellany. 

Grirrin, Natoan. Centennial observance of 
his birthday, and gathering of his descend- 
ants at the old homestead in Stockton, 
Maine, March 30, 1863, with original sugges- 
tions. By N. G. Hichorn. Belfast: 1863. 
16mo. pp. 8. 

Gus Book of the Atlantic and St. Lawrence 
Rail-road, and White Mountain Scenery. 
With Illustrations. By 8. B. Beckett. Port- 
land: 18538. Duodecimo, pp. 180. 

QGyuies, Jonn. Memoirs of Odd Adventures, 
Strange Deliverances, etc., in Captivity, of 
John Gyles, Esq., Commander of the Garrison 
on St. George’s-river, in the District of Maine. 
Written by himself. Published in Boston: 
1736. 

Republished, with other Narratives, at 
at Boston, by Samuel G. Drake, 1846. 


Hamu, C. E. Articles in Natural History, 
which see, on Birds, Frogs, etc. 

Manual Labor at Waterville College. Re- 
port to the Board of Agriculture, on. 1867. 

Hancock County. Essay on, with a Directory of 
Ellsworth. By Charles Lowell. Ellsworth: 
1858. Octavo, pp. 9. 

Harpsuips and Sufferings of the heroes who 
traversed the wilderness in the Campaign 
against Quebec, in 1775. By John Joseph 
Henry. Lancaster: 1812. 

Haywarp, Jonn. Gazetteer of Maine, and of the 
United States. 1848. New edition. Boston: 
1856. Octavo. 
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Herrick Genealo See Genealogy. 


nal | Husren, Bride of the Islands. (Casco Bay) A 


poem, by 8. B. Beckett. 

HistoricaL Maeazmng. A Serial, published in 
Morrisania, N. Y., by Henry B. Dawson. See, 
for many articles relating to Maine. 

Nuggets. A descriptive account of rare 
books relating to America. By Henry Stevens. 
In two volumes. London: 1862. 16mo, 

Homes of American Authors. New York : 1854, 
Octavo. 

Hopkins, James D. Address to the Cumberland 
Bar, with Historical and Biographical Notices, 
1883. 

HvusBARD, Wit11aM. General History of New 
England, to 1676. 

Narrative of the troubles with the Indians 
in New England, to 1677. In two volumes, 
Revised, with Notes, by S.G. Drake. 1865. 
Quarto. , 

HyproerapPnrc Survey of the State of Maine. 
1867. First Report. Augusta: 1868. 

Second Report, 1869. With twenty-one 
maps and plates. Augusta: 1869. Octavo, 

. 52 


6. 

Survey was made under a Resolve of the State, ap- 
proved Februa 1867. The Reports were drawn 
up by Walter Wells, of Portland, and are very full, 
minute, and valuable showing a vast amount of admi- 
rable water-power which is now tted to run to 
waste. The service was performed with great ability, 
and revealed resources of reserved power of extraor- 
dinary value, 


Inprans, THe. The Abnakis. Their Treaties of 
1718 and 1717; anda Vocabulary, with an His- 
torical introduction. By Frederic Kidder. 
Maine Historical Collections, vi. 229. 

Biography. By B. B. Thatcher. In two 
volumes. New York: 1832. Duodecimo, 

and History of, and of their Wars. 
By 8. G. Drake. Plates. Boston: 1887. Octavo. 

Book of the. By Samuel G. Drake. 
Eleventh edition. Boston: 1849. pp. 720. 

Captivities. By 8. G. Drake. Boston: 

Octavo. 

Chronicles. By 8. G. Drake. 

Eastern. Instructions for treating with, 
in 1752. Boston: 1865. Quarto. 

Tragedies in the Wilderness. By 8. G. 
Drake. 

Good Book, for the Abnaki Indians. 
Second edition. By Eugene Vetromile. New 
York : 1857. 18mo., pp. 449. 

History of the Abnaki Indians. By E. 
Vetromile, Maine Historical Collections, vi., 
2038. 

guage. The Abnaquies. By William 

Willis. Maine Historical Collections, iv., 92. 
of Maine. Terratines. David Norton’s 
Address. Oldtown: 1854. Quarto, pp. 44. 
Penobscot, History of. By Hon. James 
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Sullivan. Massachusetts Historical Collections, 
ix., 25. 

Treaties. Concluded by Massachusetts 
with the Eastern Indians. Maine Historical 
Collections, iii., 869; iv., 119. 

Tribes in New England. By William D. 
Williamson. Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tinns, III., ix. 

By Lorenzo Sabine, 
HZaaminer, March, 1857. pp. 27. 
Wars in New England. See W. Hubbard. 
from 1708-1726. By Samuel Pen- 
hallow. Boston: 1726. Duodecimo, pp. 184; 
and in New Hampshire Historical Collections, 
i., with notes. 
from 1675. By Increase Mather. 
Boston: 1677. 
The same, edited by 8. G. Drake. 
Reprinted, 1864. 

Words. Passamaquoddy Tribe. By Rev. 
E. Kellogg. See Vocabulary. 

Inpustry, Town of. History of, from 1791. 
William Allen. Second edition. 
and enlarged. Skowhegan: 1869. 
mo, pp. 48. 

Insane AsyLuM at Augusta. Annual Reports. 
By Doctors Ray and Doctor Harlow. 

INTERNATIONAL Commercial Convention, on the 
subject of a Railroad ‘*‘ Across the Continent.” 
Atlantic and Pacific Railway, and the Portland 
and Rutland Railroad, April 80, 1868. Port- 
land: 1868. Octavo, pp. 160. See John A. 
Poor. 

IsLanps on the Coast of Maine. See William- 
son’s History of Maine. i. 

Istxs or SHoaus. Descriptive and Historical 
account of. Massachusetts Historical Collec- 
tions, iii., 24. 


Christian 


By 
Improved 
Duodeci- 


JACKSON, CHARLES T. Geology of Maine, in two 


Reports to the Legislature. 1836 and 1839. 
JAMESTOWN of Pemaquid. A Poem. By Mrs. Ma- 
ria W. Hackleton, with an historical introduc- 
tion by Rev. Edward Ballard. Boston: 1869. 
Jenks, Rey. Wini1aM. Eulogy on Rev. Joseph 
McKeen, President of Bowdoin College, at | 
Brunswick. Portland : 1807. Octavo, pp. 88. 
Eulogy, illustrative of the life, etc., of 
James Bowdoin. See Eulogy 
Doctor Jenks was settled in the en at Bath, Maine, 
from 1805 to 1818, when he moved to Boston, "and be- | 
came @ learned and voluminous writer. He died in | 
that city, in 1866, aged eighty-eight. He was Professor 
of Oriental Literature, S Dondola Colle: a = a 


fame contributer to the Collections of the 
setts Historical Society. 


Hen Memoir of. By William Willis. 

y Now Ez se alle Historical and Genealogical 

§ Register, 4 ii., 202, and xi., 31; History of Scar- 

, boro’; Maine Historical Collections, i iii., and v.; 

Willis’s History of Portland; and Pemaquid 
Papers. 
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Jesurt Missions in Maine. By Rev. William 

ipp. 

Jorpon, Rev. Ropert. Notice of. New Hng- 
land Historical and Genealogical Register, 
xiii.; and, Willis’s History of Portland. 

JOssELYN JoHN. An Account of Two Voyages 
to New ro Wherein you have the set- 
ting out of a ship, with the charges; the 
prices of all necessaries for furnishing a plant- 
er, etc.; the government of the country, as it 
is now possessed by the English, ete. A large 
Chronological Table of the most remarkable 
passages, from the first Discovering of the 
Continent of America, to the year 1673. By 
John Josselyn, Gent. London: 1674. 

The same, republished in 7’he Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collections, 

New England’s Rarities, Edited by H. T. 
Tuckerman. Boston: 1865. Quarto. 

Pedigree. By 8G. Drake. New Hng- 
land Historical and Genealogial Register, 
xiv., 15. 

JouRrNALs of the Rev. Thomas Smith and the 
Rev. Samuel Deane, Pastors of the First 
Church in Portland. With Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices; and a Summary History 
of Portland. Illustrated by Maps and Por- 
traits, and edited by William Willis. Port- 
land: 1849. Octavo, pp. 484. 

of the Proceedings of the Convention 
of Delegates assembled at Brunswick, on the 
last Monday of September, 1816, on the sub- 
ject of the Separation of Maine from Massa- 
chusetts. With the principal Speeches and 
Debates, on the different questions before said 
Convention. By Gamaliel E. Smith, Member 
of said Convention from the Town of New- 
field. To which is affixed the Decision of 
the Legislature of Massachusetts thereon, 
Kennebunk: 1817. Small octavo, pp. 80. 
of Isaac Senter, Physician and Surgeon 
tothe Troops detached from the American 
Army at Cambridge, Massachusetts, on a Se- 
cret Expedition against Quebec, in Septem- 
ber, 1775. Philadelphia: Published for the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 1846. 
yp. 40. 
this was the ne Eepgeneas through Maine commanded by 
Colonel A: 
of Colonel Montressor, of the British 
Engineers, of an Exploring Expedition from 
Quebec into Maine, about the year 1760. 
Maine Historical Collections, i., 341. 
This commas, fell inte oe hands of Caoes Denote 
byt tho Meaunebee and Chaudiere-rivers, inl 
of John Joseph Henry, of the hardships 
and sufferings of the forces which traversed 
the wilderness against Quebec, in 1775. Lan- 
caster, Pa.: 1812. 
.seee Of Governor Thomas Pownal, from Bos- 
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ton to Penobscot-river, 1759 ; with Notes. By 
Joseph Williamson. Maine Historical Col- 
lections, v., 363. 

of Captain Simeon Thayer, across Maine, 
for the invasion of Canada under Benedict 
Arnold, in 1775; with Notes. By E. M. 
Stone. Providence, R. L.: 1867. 

of the Constitutional Convention of Maine. 
See Constitutional Convention. 

Jupp, Rey. Syivester. Life and Character of, 

By Mrs. A. Hall. Boston: 1857. Duodecimo. 


Katarpry. A Description of Natardin or Cat- 
ardin Mountain, in the North-eastern part of 
Maine; being an extract of a Letter written 
by Charles Turner, Jr., Esq., in the Summer 
of 1804, while employed as a Surveyor. Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Collections, I1., vii. 

Kgnnesec Country. Colonel Lithgow’s deposi- 
tion concerning. 1767. New England Histor- 
tcal and Genealogical Register, xxiv., 21. 

PaTEnt, 1630. Tradeto. Bradford’s His- 
tory—Deane’s Edition. 
Purcuase, History of. By Robert H. 
Gardiner. Maine Historical Collections, ii., 511. 
Controversy between the Proprie- 
tors and the Proprietors of Brunswick, under 
the Pejepscot Title. Several small quarto 
pamphlets, published in 1752 and 1758, speci- 
fied under the head of Plymouth and Pejep- 
scot Companies. Original Documents, relat- 
ing to Maine. 
The papers, printed and MS., relating to this contro- 


—_ , going back to the first Grant of the Territory, 


They have been systematically arranged and indexed 
by the learned 


Description of, by Colonel Ro- | 


mer, in 1700. 
to Maine, 108. 
KENNEBUNKPORT, Maine. History of. From the 
first Discovery to 1837. 
1837. Duodecimo, pp., 301. 
Kipper, Freperic. See Eastern Maine and Ab- 
nakis, 


Original Documents relating 


Kine, Rorvs. Speeches in the Senate of the | 
United States, 1819, on the Maine and Missouri 


Compromise. New York: 1820. 

...++. WILLIAM. FirstGovernor of Maine. South- 
gate’s History af Scarboro’. 

General King was an active politician, in the early por- 
tion of the present century. His voluminous corres- 
mdence and manuscript papers, throwing much 
ght on the political condition of the State, are de- 
posited in the archives of the Maine Historical Society, 
KITTERY. 


Submission to Massachusetts, 1652. 
Conditions of. Hazard, i., 5738. 

Petition of Inhabitants, to Cromwell, Au- 
gust 12, 1656. Maine Historical Collections, 
1., 392. 

Memorial of, to the General Court, 1751, 


the archives of the Maine Historical Society. | 


flood of light on the history of that coutral portion of | 
on the ory of that centr ti 
the State. . — 


By Charles Bradbury, | 


MAGAZINE!| [Mareh, 


and description of. Maine Historical Collec- 
tions, iv., 197. 

Pascataqua, including Elliot, Kittery, 
and South Berwick. By Usher Parsons. New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
iii,, 250. 

Knox, General Henry. His Home. 
Transcript, August, 1866. 

Biographical Notices, in Allen’s Biograph- 
ical Dictionary ; in General Histories ; in Ea- 
ton’s Thomaston ; and in New York Times, 
July, 1854. 

Kout, J. G., of Bremen, Germany. A History 
of the Discovery of the East Coast of North 
America. [Illustrated by copies of the earliest 
extant maps, being Volume I. of the Docu- 
mentary History of Maine. 


Boston 


Lacont, A Brief Description of. By F. Gorges. 
Maine Historical Collections, ii. 

Reply of Massachusetts to George Cleeves, 

Hazard, i. 598. a 

Edward Rigby’s Letter to inhabitants 
of, 1652. Hazard, i., 570: Willis’s History 
of Portland. 

Lapp, Wiiu1aM. Annals of Bakerstown, Poland, 
and Minot. Maine Historical Collections, ii., 
111. 

Memoir of. By William Willis. 

Eulogy on, President of American Peace 
Society. By George C. Beckwith. Boston: Oo- 
tavo, pp. 28. 

Law, the Courts, and Lawyers of Maine, from 
its first Colonization to the early part of the 
present Century. By William Willis, Port- 
land: 1868. Octavo, pp. iv., 712. 

| Lawyers, Early, of Lincoln and Kennebec- 

counties. By Frederic Allen. Maine Histor- 

ical Collections, vi., 38, 

|L’Escarnor. History of New France. In two 

volumes. Paris: 1618. English Translation, 

London. 

This valuable work gives us the particulars of De Mont’s 
settlement on Neutral Island, in the St. Croix-river, 


1604, and his voyage along the whole coast of Maine, 
minutely examining it, in 1605, 


Levert, CHRISTOPHER. Voyage to New England, 
1628-24. Maine Historical Collections, ii., 78. 
Lewistown. Reminiscences of its early settle- 
ment. Lewiston Journal, June 28, 1857. 
Lruerick, An account of. By Oharles Freeman. 
Maine Historical Collections, i., 245. 
Lrnco.y, General. Observations on the Eastern 
Counties of Maine, 1789. See Eastern Counties. 
Enocn., On Indian Languages and Cath- 
olic Missionsin Maine. Maine Historical Ool- 
lections, i., 310. 
Lodge, Wiscasset. History of. By R. 
K. Sewall. Portland: 1868. Octavo. 
Lyon Ben, of Elm Island. By E. Kellogg. Bos- 
ton: 1869. Duodecimo. 








1870. | 


Liarucow Famity. Maine Historical Collections, 
y., 413. 

By John Ward Deane. New England 
Historical Genealogical Register, xxiv., 21. 

. Writu1am. Biographical notice of him- 
self and family. Gardiner Transcript, No- 
vember 27, 1852, and March 26, 1853. 

LONGFELLow, Stephen. Memoir of. 
liam Willis. Maine Historical Collections, v., 
Xxxi. 

‘*Lovett’s Fient.” An Address delivered at 
Fryeburg, May 19, 1825, on the First Centen- 
nial Celebration of. By Charles 8. Davies. 
Portland : 1824. Octavo, pp. 64. 

See, under “ Fight,” the title of the original work, and 
the Sermon on the occasion. 
A new Edition. By Frederic Kidder. 

Loyauists. Biographical Sketches of. By Lo- 
renzo Sabine. Second Edition. In two vol- 
umes. Boston: 1864. Octavo. 

Lupwia Genealogy—Sketch of Joseph Ludwig, 
his wife and family. By M. R. Ludwig. Au- 
gusta: 1866. Duodecimo, pp. 223. 


Macutas. Centennial Anniversary of the settle- 
ment of, 1868. Machias: 1863. Octavo, pp. 
180. 

A Topographical Description of Machias, 
in the County of Washington. By John Coop- 
er, Esq., Sheriff of the County. Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections, iii. 


Settlement by men from Scarboro. 


By Wil- | 
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| 
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| 


Southgate’s History of Scarboro—Maine His- | 


torical Collections, iii. 177. 
MAINE. 


By Wil- 


Separation, A. D. 1820, inclusive. 
Hal- 


liam D. Williamson. In two volumes. 
lowell: 1882, Octavo, pp. 660, 714. 


A new impression, with some additional matter, was 


issued f:om the same press, in 1859, with a portrait of 
the author. Mr. Williamson died in Maine, 1846, 
This valuable work is now becoming rare; and a new 


History of the State, continued to the present time, is | 


eagerly sought for, 

Ancient Dominions of. Embracing the 
Earliest facts, Recent Discoveries, etc., within 
the Ancient Sagadahoc, Sheepscot, and Pema- 
quid Precincts. 
and Portland: 1859. 
A valuable work. 

«ose.» A Catalogue of Origindl Documents in 
the English Archives relating to the Early 
History of the State of Maine. New York: 
Privately Printed. 1858. Royal octavo, pp. 


1387. 
Procured and printed at the expense of the Hon. George 
Folsom, of New York. 


Brief Description of. By the King’s Com- 
missioners. 1665. Original Documents, 67, 68. 
A Survey of the State of Maine, in refer- 
ence to its Geographical Features, Statistics, 
and Political Economy. Illustrated by Maps. 


Octavo, pp. 366. 


By Rufus King Sewall. Bath | 


The History of the State of Maine, | 
from its first Discovery, A. D. 1602, to the | 
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By Moses Greenleaf. Portland: 1829. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 468, 

The History of the District of Maine, 
By James Sullivan. Illustrated by a new 
and correct Map of the District. Boston: 
1795.  Octavo, pp. 421. 

The King’s Right to the Woods in the 
Province of Maine. Opinion of Richard 
West, Counsel to the Board of Trade, 1718. 
Maine Historical Collections, ii., 265. 

Observations on the Climate, Soil, and 
value of the Eastern Counties, in the District 
of Maine. Written in the year 1789. By 
the Hon, General Lincoln. ‘Massachusetts His- 
torical Collections, iv., 14. 

Statistics of Maine Territory, by Joseph 
B. Felt. Statistical Collections, i., 57-99. 

The Seventeenth Jewel of the United 
States of America, shining in its meridian 
splendor, in the Latitude and Longitude of 
the intended State of Maine. 1797. Duodee- 
imo. 

District of. A Review of the Situation, 
Extent, Resources, and Climate of, etc, Anon- 
ymous. (By Benjamin Rand, Esq.) North 
American Review, iii., 371. 

History of. See article by George Fol- 
som, entitled “ New England,” in the Ency- 
clopedia Americana. 

The First Discovery and Settlement of. 
Anonymous. [By Caleb Cushing.] North 
American Review, 1841. 

Claimed by Massachusetts. 
line, ete. Hazard, i., 591. 

E. Rawson’s Letter on this claim, and 
E. Godfrey's reply. Hazard, i., 464-467. 

Petition of the Inhabitants of, for pro- 
tection, to England. York Records: Hazard, 
i. 559. 

For these proceedings and frequent notices of Maine, 
see Massachusetts Records, New American Cyclo- 


pedia, Article, Mave; and also titles of the larger 
towns, in Hayward’s and other Gazetteers. 


pisces A Statistical View of the District of 
Maine; more especially with reference to 
the value and importance of its Interior. 
Addressed to the consideration of the Leg- 
islators of Massachusetts. By Moses Green- 
leaf, Esq. Salus publica mea merces, Boston: 
1816. Octavo, pp. 154. 

District of. A Geographical View, 
with particular reference to its Internal Re- 
sources ; including the History of Acadia, 
Penebscot-river and Bay. With Statistical 
Tables, showing the comparative progress of 
the Population of Maine with each State in 
the Union, a List of the Towns, Census, Val- 
uation, Counties, and Distances from Boston, 
By Joseph Whipple. Bangor: 1816. Octa- 
v0, pp. 102. 

District of. A Description of the Sit- 


Survey of 
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uation, Climate, Soil, and Productions of 
certain Tracts of Land, in the District of 
Maine. Anonymous. 1793. Small Quarto, 


document contains a letter from General Benja- 
min Lincoln to William Bingham, dated February 26, 
1798, answering certain ceoereeese relating to the 
Soil, Climate, and Prospects of Maine ; also, the Cer- 
tificate of Daniel Cony, John Gardiner, Francis Win- 
ter, and David Silvester, concerning the condition 
and resources of the District. A valuable document. 
General Lincoln was a 1 peceneee in Maine ; and 
William Bingham, a t ished merchant and 
sUnited States Senator, of Philadelphia, had become 
a purchaser of large tracts of land in the District, and 
was desirous of knowin See eer value. He 
died at Rath, in England, in 1808, leaving several mil- 
lions of acres, in Maine, to his heirs. 
+++... Separation from Massachusetts. Doc- 
uments published at various times, from 1790 


to 1819. 
«eee-. Separation df... Proceedings of two Con- 
ventions held in Portland, to consider the ex- 
pediency of a separate Government in the 
District of Maine. Collected from the ori- 
ginal files and records. 1786. Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections, iv. 24, 
--.. Proceedings of the Brunswick Conven- 
tion, in 1816, on Separation, See Journal of 
Proceedings. 

Constitutional Convention, held at Port- 
land, 11th to 29th of October, 1819. Debates 
and Proceedings of, with the Constitution, 


Articles of Separation, etc. By Jeremiah Per- 
ley. Portland: 1820. Duodecimo. 
«..... Collections of the Maine Historical Soci- 


ety. Insix volumes. Portland: 
Octavo. 

- Documentary History of Discovery. By 

J. G. Kohl. VolumelI., New Series. With 

. Appendix. Portland: 1869. Octavo, pp. 535. 

The Second Volume of the Documentary 

History, containing the hitherto unpublished 


1831-1859. 


Manuscripts of Richard Hakluyt, on Coloni- | 


zation, with an introduction, by Doctor Leon- 
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fore the Maine Historical Society, at the An- 
niversary, September 6, 1846. By George 
Folsom. Maine Historical Collections, ii., 8. 
In pamphlet form. Port- 
Octavo, pp. 79.) 

An Address delivered at Brunswick, be- 
fore the Maine Historical Society, at Bowdoin 
College, September 5, 1849. By Robert C. 
Winthrop. Boston: 1849. Octavo, pp. 68. 

A Discourse delivered before the Maine 
Historical Society, at Brunswick, August 2, 
1854. By George Burgess, D. D., Bishop of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Maine. 
Maine Historical Collections, iv., 63. 

The same. In pamphlet form. Port- 
land: 1844. Octavo, pp. 25.) 

Introductory Address before the Maine 
Historical Society, February 2, 1855, at Au- 
gusta. By William Willis. Portland : 1856. 
Maine Historical Collections, iv., 1. 

The same. In pamphlet form. Port- 
land : 1856. Octavo, pp. 28. 

Inaugural Address delivered before the 
Maine Historical Society, March, 1857, at Au- 
gusta. By William Willis, President of the 
Society. Portland: 1857. Maine Histori- 
cal Collections, v., 52. 

Historical Society. Its origin, and pro- 
gress. By William Willis. Histortcan Maa- 
AZINE, March, 1868. 

Review of Catalogue of Original Docu- 
ments, procured by George Folsom, from the 
English Archives; with notices of Mr. Fol- 
som, Gorges, Godfrey, ete. New England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register, xiii., 264. 

An Address before the Maine Historical 
Society, January 27, 1858, on the Scotch-Irish 
Immigration to Maine, and Presbyterianism in 
New England ; with the McKinstry Genealo- 
gy. By William Willis. Maine Historical 
Collections, vi., 1. 


| 
ard Woods, is nearly ready for the press. 


The same. In pamphlet form. 
Celebration at Sheepscot, Bruns- | land: 1866. Octavo, pp. 46.) 


Woods. By H. D. Thoreau. 
graph, September 8, 1869. Province of. Extracts from the Records 
Memorial Volume of the Popham of, 1640 to 1649. Massachusetts Historical 
Celebration, August 28, 1862. Published} Collections, I.yi., 101 ; Maine Historical Col- 
under the direction of Rev. Edward Ballard, lections ; and Willis’s Law and Lawyers of 
Secretary. Portland: 1863. Octavo, pp. 368,| Maine. 
(Appendix), 144. History and present Condition of. Amer- 
This very valuable volume tarnishes us with» fac- | ican Quarterly Register, v.—November, 1882. 
cost map ef the mouth of Keansbeotiver, with the | Coast of, and Isles of Shoales; with His- 


minsula of Sabino, (Hunnewell’s-point) on which torical Notes. By B. F. DeCosta. New York: 
he Colonists planted themselves. Also the elabor- 1869 


i ith 1 d Add 
eS oe ne ee Vindication of the ur pects § also criticises Doctor Kohl's Discovery of 
’ ; 


Claims of Sir F’. Gorges as the Father of English 
doonutn, Oh. ; ciegtiner mthing the volume 8 Reports of Ouses argued and determined 
very large and interesting scuteibutine to American in the Supreme Judicial Court, from 1820 to 
History. 1869. In fifty-five volumes—the first nine 
volumes by Simon Greenleaf, the first pub- 


.----. An Address delivered at Brunswick, be- 


Port- 





1870.) 


lished in 1822; seventeen volumes by John 
Shepley, 1835-1849; and the remainder by va- 
rious hands, as Appleton, Reddington, Heath, 
etc. Octavo, 

Legislative Documents, Laws, and State 
Papers, from 1821 to 1869, in bound volumes. 
Octavo. 

A regular Series is in the State Library at Augusta. 

Revised Statutes. Third Revision. 1870. 


Reports of the Adjatant-general, from 
1861 to 1866. In five volumes and a supple- 
mental volume, published in 1864, containing 
the names of Maine Volunteers. 

These Reports are very voluminous and valuable, pre- 

pared th great labor and skill by the able Adju- 

ant-general Hodgson; and furnish a complete his- 
tory of the efforts of Maine in the Civil War. 

History of Maine Troops during the 
War. By W. E. 8. Whitman and C. True, 
Lewiston. 

History of the Seventeenth Maine Reg- 
iment, during the War. By Rev.S. H. Mer- 
rill, the Chaplain. Portland : Duodecimo. 

History of the First Maine Cavalry. 

Law. First Prohibitory Act passed, re- 
straining the sale of intoxicating liquors, 
1846. More stringent one, in 1855. Riot, and 
death of Robbins, June 2, i855. Report of 
Committee. 

Outlines of its History, and Description 
of Counties, Cities, and Towns. By A. J. 
Coolidge and J. B. Mansfield. Ina General 
History and Description of New England. 
Boston: 1859. Royal octavo. 

This comprehensive and useful book gives a brief de- 


scription of every town then incorporated in Maine ; | 


and a general account of the History and Statistics of 
the State, with a sheet map. 


Journal of a voyage to, in 1784, from 
Boston. By Rev T. Prince. New England 


Historical and Genealogical Register, v. 376. | 
A History of the Law, the Courts, and | 


Lawyers of Maine, from its first Colonization, 


tothe early part of the present Century. By | 


William Willis. 
pp. 712. 
The Water-power of. 


Portland: 1863. Octavo, 


gusta: 1868. Octavo, pp. 327. 


Second Report, 1869. With Maps and | 


Plans, 

These woe full and able Reports were prepared b 
Walter Wells of Portland, and contain careful an 
thorough description of the immense water-power of 
the State, as distributed over its numerous rivers and 
towns, a small portion of which is yet made useful. 

Territory. Statistics of. By Joseph B, 
Statistical Collections, i., 57. 

Geology of. By Charles T. Jackson 

and Ezekiel Holmes, M.D. Three Reports, 

published by the State, 1886—1889, 


Felt. 


Reports of the | 
Commissioners of the Hydrographic Survey. | 
The First Report of the Survey of 1867, Au- 
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Geological Survey of. By George L. 
e. In two volumes. 


Annual Register. 
The series was continued, with few omissions, from 1820 
till 1857, with the usual civil and political matter. 
Previous to 1820, back to the close of the Revolution, 
matter relating to Maine was embraced in the Massa- 
chusetts Registers. : é 
Register and Business Directory, etc., 
for 1855. Portland: Octavo, pp. 500. 
State Political Manual and Annual Reg- 
ister, for 1870. Cempiled by Edmund 5. 
Hoyt. With Map of the State. Portland: 


1869. 

This isthe most complete Register ever published in the 
State, containin besides t e usual tables and statis- 
tical matter relating to the Courts, the Civil Govern- 
ments of the United States and Maine, a Summary 
History of the State and Political — and brief 
Statistics of every town within the Territory. Itisa 
anew and improved Series, which it is hoped, will 


be continued. 
By Osgood Carlton. Boston : 


By Moses Greenleaf, 1829, accompani- 
ed by an octavo volume, containing an exhaus- 
tive account of the population, commercial 
and agricultural statistics, and other valua- 
ble information relative to the resources and 
industrial pursuits of the State, collected 
with great labor and intelligence. The work 
is now very rare. Portland: 1829. pp. 467. 
Severa] other Maps of the State haye been published, 

founded on Greenleaf. 

In 1861, J. Chase, Jr. & Co. , published 
a large and finely-executed Map, from actual 
Survey, laying down minutely the geograph- 
ical and peculiar features of the State, its 
mountains, rivers, etc.; and accompanied it 
witha volume of historical and statistical in- 
formation. Octavo, pp. 345. 

This enterprising firm, as a preliminary to the general 
= of the State, published latge separate Maps of 
each County, drawn from actual surveys. 

United States Coast Survey, of the Coast 
of Maine, with charts, triangulations, sound- 
ings of harbors, shore, etc. © 

Mount Desert, on the coast of Maine. 
Anonymous. [Mrs. Clara Barnes Martin]. 
Portland: 1867. 16mo, pp. 16. 

By Rev. B. F. DeCosta. See Mount 

Charitable Mechanic Association. Act 
of Incorporations 1815. Sundry Reports of. 

Exhibitions and Fairs. Report of Exhibi- 

tion, 1854. Portland : 1865. Octavo, pp. 40. 

Mepricat AssocraTIon oF. Constitution, 

By-laws and Medical Ethics. Portland: 

1868. Octavo, pp. 23. 

Transactions of, from its Incorpo- 
ration, 1855. In three volumes. Portland: 
1859-1866. 

Report of Committee of, on the sub- 
ject of a General Hospital. By J. T. Gilman. 
Medical School of. Address on the 

opening of. By Leonard Woods, D. D., 
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President of Bowdoin College. 
1862. Octavo, pp. 20. 

Introductory Lecture before the Med- 
ical Department of Bowdoin College, 1867. 
By Theodore H. Jewett, M. D. Portland: 
1869. Octavo, pp. 28. 

Lecture before the same. By William C. 
Robinson, M.D. 1868. Portland: 1868. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 28. 

Common ScHoots. 


Brunswick : 


See Education. 


TEMPERANCE Society. First Annual Re- | 


port. Belfast: 1833. Octavo, pp. 25. 
Subsequent Reports. 

Misstonary Society. Reports from Gen- 
eral Conferences of Congregational Churches. 
By E. F. Duren. 

Report of, for 1869. Portland: 
1869. Octavo, pp. 112. 

Sratistics. Letter from John A. Poor, 
to the Governor of Maine, on the population, 
resources, etc., of the State. 1869. Octavo. 

MeEmMBERS OF CoNnGREsS. Biographical 
Notices of. Lanman’s Dictionary of Congress. 
Second Edition : 1864. 

Articles in North American Review—vol- 
ume xiii., (by B. Rand,) on Separation ; on 
first Settlement, in volume xv., 24, 41; on 
Revision of Laws, in volume xxiv. 201. 

Masonic. Proceedings of the Grand Lodge of 
Maine, from 1820 to 1869. In six volumes. 
Portland : Octavo. 


Proceedings of the Grand Commandery | 


of Maine, from 1852. Annual Reports. Port- 
land: 1852-1869. Octavo. 

Statutes of the Grand Commandery of 
Maine; with Constitution, Ceremonies, etc. 
Portland: 1860. Octavo, pp. 80. 

History of. By Simon Greenleaf. 1821. 

History of the Rising Sun Lodge, No. 
71, Orland, Maine, from 1852 to 1869. By 
Freeman H. Chase, M. D. Bucksport: 1869. 
Octavo, pp. 19. 

Address at Hallowell. By John H. Shep- 


‘Address at Portland. By John H. Shep- 


History of Star in the West Lodge. 
Lincoln Lodge. History of. By Rufus 
K. Sewall. 

McKeen, JosernH. An Eulogy pronounced at 
Brunswick, Maine, July 18, 1807, at the Fu- 
neral of the late Rev. Joseph McKeen, D. D., 
A. A. 8., and President of Bowdoin College. 
By William Jenks, A. M., oneof the Minis- 
ters of Bath. Portland: 1807. Octavo. 

McLz.uan Family of Gorham. The Old Home. 
By Rev. Elijah Kellogg, in Our Young Folks, 
1867. 

MELLEN, Prentiss. Biographical notices of. 
American Quarterly Journal, xiii., 488; in 
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Maine Historical Collections, v., xxii.; and 
in Willis’s Law and Lawyers of Maine. 

Memorits of the English and French Commis- 
saries, concerning the limits of Nova Scotia, 
or Acadia. In two volumes. London: 1766, 
Quarto, PP 771 and 520. 

This valuablue work contains the ments of the Eng- 
lish Commissaries, William Shirley and W. Mild- 
me, and the French Commissaries, appointed to 
settle the controversy respecting the boundary line 
between Massachusetts and Acadia and other con- 
troverted points arising under the Treaty of Utrecht. 
The first volume relates wholly to Acadia and adjacent 
territory, furnishing a summary of the various Grants, 
Occupation, etc. ; the second relates to St. Lucie. 

MERRICK, JouN. Memoir of. By Rev. D.R. 
Goodwin, D.D., 1862. Octavo, pp. 39. 

Historical Report of the Trial of David 
Lynn, Elijah Barton, and others, for the mur- 
der of Paul Chadwick, at Malta, in Maine, 
September 8, 1809. Before Hon. Theodore 
Sedgwick and other Justices of the Supreme 
Court, at Augusta, November 16, 1809. Taken 
in short tee gm him. Hallowell: 1810. 

MeErTEoRoLoGiIcaL Journal kept at Brunswick, 
Maine, from 1806 to 1858. By Professor Par- 
ker Cleaveland, of Bowdoin College. Pub- 
lished by the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington: 1869. 

MerHopisM in Maine. Greenleaf’s Heclesiasti- 
cal History of Maine, 275; Willis’s History of 
Portland, Second Edition, 681; Williamson’s 
History of Maine, ii., 697; Stevens’s History 
of Methodism ; Memorial of Methodism ; and 
the Minutes of the Sessions of the Maine An- 
nual Conference of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. The last of these Annual Min- 
utes were those of the Forty-fifth Session, 
held in Westbrook, May 5 to 10, 1869. Bos- 
ton: 1889. Octavo, pp. 36. 

As a Revival and an Organization. A 
Centennary Sermon at Lewiston, May 11, 
1866. By Rev. C. Munger. Portland: 1866. 
Octavo, pp. 32. 

MINERALOGY and Geology. An Elementary 
treatise designed for the use of Pupils and 
Travellers. By Parker Cleaveland. LIllustrat- 
ed by Plates and Map. In two volumes, Bos- 
ton: 1822. Octavo. 

Mrnisters, Aged, in Maine. By William Willis. 
Maine Historical Collections, v., lv. 

Minor. Annals of Bakerstown, Portland and 
Minot. By William Ladd. Maine Histori- 
cal Collections, ii., 111. 

Missionary Tours in Maine, from 1768 to 1800. 
By Paul Coffin, D. D. Maine Historical Collec- 
tions, iv., 261. 

Society of Maine. Reports. . 
Missrons, Catholic, in Maine. By Enoch Lin- 
coln, Maine Historical Collections, i., 328. 

Gabriel Dreuillete’s Narré du 
Voyage. Proceedings of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society, 1855; and of The New York 
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Historical Society. 
History of. By John G. Shea. 
Pca got eae ,in Acadia. By Taschereau. 
Relations of the Jesuits, 1632 


Pere E. Rale’s Letter from Nor- 
ridgewock, on the Abnaquis. Lettres Hdi- 
Jiantes, xvii, and xxxviii. 

In Charlevoix History of New 


Relations of the Jesuits. Reprint 
of the Paris Edition. Inthree volumes. Que- 
bec: 1858. Royal octavo. 

MonneGan IsLanp. See Bradford—Deane’s edi- 
tion; Williamson’s History of Maine ; Pem- 
aquid Papers in Maine Historical Collections, 
y., 1; and Prince’s New Hngland Chronology. 

Account of. By John Johnston. Pop- 
ham Memorial Volume, 268. 
MonTREssor, Colonel. Journal of the Expedi- 


tion to Quebec, 1775. Maine Historical Col- 
lections, i., 341. 

Mount Desert. Scenes in the Isle of. By Rev. 
B. F. DeCosta. 
1868. Quarto. 

Anopymous. |Mrs. Clara Barnes Martin. ] 
Portland : 1867. Duodecimo, pp. 16. 


Photographs. New York: 


NARRAGANSETT Towns. The History of the 
Seven. By Charles Coffin. Maine Historical 
Collections, ii., 131. 


Two of these townships were in Maine—No. 1, Buxton; 
No. 7, Gorham, 


etiele os See Buxton and Gorham. 

Natura History. Proceedings of the Portland 
Society of. Portland: PartI., 1862. Part IL., 
1869. Octavo, 


Journal of the Portland Society of. Vol- | 


ume lI., Number1. 1864, 

Observations on the Terrestrial Putmoni- 
fera of Maine. By Edward 8S. Morse. Port- 
land: 1864. Octavo. 

Orthoptera of the State of Maine. 
Sidney I. Smith. Octavo, pp. 10. 

Report on Toxicology. By George L. 
Goodale. Portland: Octavo, pp. 12. 

Catalogue of Birds found in the vicini- 
ty of Waterville, Maine—Report of the Sec- 
retary of the Board of Agriculture, 1865— 
By Charles E. Hamlin. 

Remarks on facts connected with devel- 
opement of Frogs, observed at Waterville. 
By Charles E. Hamlin. Boston Journal of 
Natural History, x. 

Remarks on a Habit of Certhia America- 
na, supposed hitherto unnoticed. By Charles 
E. Hamlin. Boston Journal of Natural His- 
tory, x., 80. 

A Guide to Entomology. By Alpheus S. 
Packard, Jr. Octavo, 2p. 700. 

Papers republished from the Philadel- 


By 
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phia Entomological Journal and Boston Jour- 
nal of Natural History. By A. 8. Packard, Jr. 

Record of American Entomology. By 
A. 8. Packard, Jr. 

Characters of the Noctuidae. By A. 8. 
Packard, Jr. Portland Journal of Natural 
History, i. 

Synopsis of the Fishes of North Ameri- 

By D. Humphreys Storer. 


Doctor Storer, as Commissioner of Massachuset' 
made several learned Reports on the Fishes and 
tiles of that Commonwealth. 


Shells. Description of twenty-four spe- 
cies in New England. By J. W. Mighells. 
Boston Journal of Natural History, iv. 

Marine, Fluviatile, and Terrestri- 
al, of the State of Maine, and adjoining Ocean. 
By J. W. Mighells. Boston Journal of Nat- 
ural History, iv., 8. 

See Greenleaf’s Statistics ; and William- 
son’s History of Maine. 

Neat, Jon. Wandering Recollections of a 
somewhat busy life. An Autobiography. Bos- 


ton: 1869. Duodecimo. 

This is sprednetion of Mr. Neal at the age of seventy- 
six. He has been acopions and vigorous writer of 
poetry and romance, for half a century; and is one 
of the most voluminous of the native authors of 
Maine. He was born in Portland, in 1798; and, like 
Whittier, is of Quaker descent. 


NewoastLe. See Bristol; Coolidge and Mans- 
field’s General Description of New England. 


New Enauanp Farmer, or Georgical Dictionary: 
By Rev. S. Deane of Portland. Worcester: 
1790. Octavo. 

Second Edition. 1797. 

Chronological History of. By Thomas 
Prince. Third Edition. Boston: 1852. Octavo. 

skanuitiels A Description of New England ; or, the 

Observations and Discoveries of Captaim John 
Smith, (Admiral of that Country) in North 
America, in the year 1614; with the success 
of six ships that went the next year, 1615; 
with the proof of the Present Benefit this 
Country affords; whither, this 1616, Eight 
voluntary Ships are gone to make further try- 
al. London: 1616. Reprinted in Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections, IIL, vi. 

New Edition, with Notes. 
Deane. Boston: 1866. Quarto. 

Advertisements for the unexperienced 
Planters of New England, or anywhere, etc. 
By Captaine John Smith, sometimes Governour 
of Virginia, and Admirall of New England. 
London: 1631. Reprinted in Massachusetts 
Historical Collections, I1., iii. 

History of. By John G. Palfrey. 

A General and Local Description of. By 
A. J. Coolidge and J. B. Mansfield. Volume 
I., concerning Maine, New Hampshire and 
Vermont. Boston: 1859. Octavo, pp. 1028. 
This work gives a general description of the State; and 


has 
ep- 


By Charles 
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a more minute one of all the Counties and Towns ex- 
isting at the time of its publication, with a map. 


New Guioucesrer. Some Account of. By Isaac 
Parsons. Maine Historical Collections, ii., 151. 

Newsparer Press of Cumberland County. 
Charles Holden’s Address before the Editors’ 
and Publishers’ Society. Transactions of the 
Society. Portland: 1869. Octavo. 


in several articles in 1869. 
See Willis’s History of Port- 
and. 
The first Newspa) 


printed in Maine, was the Fai- 
mouth Gazette, 


med Sonne 1, 1785, by Benjamin 
Titcomb and Thomas B. Wait. Now every con- 
siderable Town has its n aper-press. The whole 
mumber issued in the State, in 1869, was fifty-seven; 
of —_ six are daily, forty-six weekly, and five 
monthly. } 
Nicnois, Rey. I. A Discourse delivered at the | 
Dedication of the Stone Church of the First | 
Parish in Portland, February 9, 1826. By I. | 
Nichols. With an Appendix, containing a 
Memoir of the Parish. [By W. P. Preble.) | 
Portland: 1826. Octavo, pp. 25. 
Doctor Nichols was also the author of a popular treatise ' 
on Natural Theology, much used in Sunday Schools. | 
His last and great work was Hours with the vange- , 
lists, in two volames—volume 1, published in 1859; | 
and volume ij.,in 1864. Octavo, pp. 404 and 888. A ' 
rofound analysis of l History and events, He 
ied in 1859, after a ministry in Portland of fifty years. 


° Memoir of. By William Willis. Maine 


Rev. A. P. Peabody’s Discourse at his Fu- 
neral. 1859. Octavo. 

Nizs, Rev. Samugt. A Summary History of 
French and Indian Wars, from 1634 to 1760. 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, IIl., vi. 

Nosiz, Frances. Narrative of the Captivity of 
Frances Noble, who was, among others, taken 
by the Indians from Swan Island, in Maine, 
abouf'the year 1755. Published first in the 
Collections of the New Hampshire Historical | 
Society. 

The same. Republished by Samuel G. | 
Drake, in Tragedies in the Wilderness, 1846. 
NosiEBoroven. Mansfield’s General Descrip- | 

tion of New England. 

Norripcewock. The History of Norridgewock. 
Comprising the Memorials of the Aboriginal 
Inhabitants and Jesuit Missionaries, Hardships 
of the Pioneers, Biographical Notices of the 
Early Settlers, and Ecclesiastical Sketches. 
By William Allen. Duodecimo, pp. 252. 

The History of Norridgewock and Ca- 
naan. By J. W. Hanson. 1849. Duodecimo. 

(Indian) Language. Numbersin. Mas- 
sachusetts Historical Collections, x. 

Nortu-kastenN Bounpary of Maine. Docu- 
ments relating to the History of, and Negotia- 
tions concerning. Published, at various times, 
by the Legislatures of Maine and Massachu- 
setts, by the United States, and by Great Brit- 
ain. With Maps. 1828-1842. 





NorTHMEN in Maine. 


Norts YARMOUTH. 


Historical Collections, v., li. | 
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A Memoir in connection with Mr. Jay’s 
Map. By Albert Gallatin. With a Speech, 
on the same subject, by Daniel Webster. 
New York: 1848. Octavo, pp. 74. 

The Right of the United States to. Ex- 
tracted principally from the Statement laid 
before the King of the Netherlands. Revised 
by Albert Gallatin. Eight Maps. New York: 


1840. Octavo. 

By Rev. B. F. DeCosta. 

Albany: 1870. In Press. 

By J. K. Kohl. Documentary History 
of Maine, i., New Series. 

The History of North Yar- 
mouth. By Edward Russell. Maine Histor- 
ical Collections, ii., 165. 

oat Confession of Faith and Covenant of the 
First Church in North Yarmouth; with a Cat- 
alogue of its Members and brief Historical 
Notices. April, 1848. Portland: 1848. Anon- 
ymous. [By Rev. David Shipley, the Pastor. ] 

Norton, Lemury. An Autobiography. Port- 
land: 1862. 18mo. pp. 192. 

Norway, History of the Town of. By David 
Noyes. Norway: 1852. Octavo, pp. 216. 
Novuve.LeE France. See Biard; Bigot; Char- 

levoix ; etc., for notices of Maine. 


O'Brien Family at Machias. Their Exertions 
in the American Revolution. By Captain 
John O’Brien, of Brunswick. Maine Histori- 
cal Collections, ii., 242. 

Orono, a Chief at Penobscot, Notice of. By 
William D. Williamson. Massachusetts His- 
torical Collections, IIL, ix.; and Belfast Jour- 
nal, April, 1850. 

OxrorpD County, Sketches of. By Rev. Thomas 
T. Stone. 1830. Duodecimo, pp. 112. 

Oyster Shell deposit at Damariscotta. Jackson’s 
Geological Report of Maine; Paul A. Chad- 
bourne’s Account, in Maine Historical Collec- 
tions, vi., 345; and Report of Maine Histori- 
cal Society, 1869, in Brunswick Telegraph, 
September 8, 1869. 


Packarp, Aupnevs 8. Address before the Alum- 
ni of Bowdoin College. 1858. Pp. 49. 

Mr. Packard, the venerable Professor of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, of time-honored memory, is the author of the 
Biographical Notices of the Rev. Samuel Eaton and 
the Rev. Jonathan Fisher, in Sprague's Annals of the 
American Pulpit, and of other Tiscounee and Arti- 
cles, published separately and in periodicals, written 
with great beauty and ability. 

PaMPuLeEts, Tifles of, on the controversy relat- 
ing to the titles of the Plymouth and Pipps- 
cot Companies. 

1. A statement of the title of the Proprietors of 
the township of Brunswick, with extracts of 
deeds and a plan. 

This is what was called the Pippscot title, extending 
from the month of the Keanebec-river, northward, in- 
cluding w Topham, and other towns on the 

and Kennebec-rivers, 1752. 





1870.} 


#. Remarks on the plan, and extracts of deeds 
lately published by the Proprietors of the town- 

ship of 

agreeably to their vote of January 4, 1753. 

January 81,1753. Pp. 8. 

8, A conspectus or clear view of the laws in any 

way affecting the titles and conveyances to 

lands in the Eastern part of the Province, 
which have occasioned controversies and dis- 
putes, being claimed by virtue of ancient 

Grants from the native Indians. 1753. Pp. 4. 

4. An answer to the remarks of the Plymouth 

Company, or (as they call themselves) the Pro- 
rietors of the Kennebec Purchase from the 

ate Colony of New Plymouth, published by 

virtue of their vote of the thirty-first of Janu- 
ary last, on the plan and extracts of deeds, 
published by the Proprietors of the Township 

of Brunswick, etc., March 38, 1753. Pp. 33. 

5. A Defence of the remarks of the Plymouth 

Company, on the plan and extracts of deeds, 

published by Proprietors (as they term them- 

selves), of the township of Brunswick. Sep- 

tember 5, 1753. Pp. 50. 

This qouteqvensy was carried to London, in 1755, the 
opinion of eminent lawyers obtained, and an appeal 
taken to the Courts. Fi ti ppointed 

to attend to its interests in 
troversy was 


afterwards settled by 
com| 


romise. : 
This class of publications, relating to the 
State or portions of it, is too numerous to be 
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chase, etc. By John McKeen. Brunswick 
Telegraph, July, 1855. 
quip. Papers relating to Pemaquid and 
‘a adjacent, in the present State of Maine, 
nown as Cornwall County, when under the 
Colony of New York. Compiled from Offi- 
cial Records in the Office of the Secretary of 
State, at Albany, N.Y. By Franklin B. Hough. 
Albany: 1856. See, also, Maine Historical 
Collections, v., 1. 

Account of. By Nathaniel Groton. Maine 
Historical Collections, ii., 238. 

Ancient. An Historical Review. Pre- 
pared at the request of the Maine Historical 
Society, by J. Wingate Thornton—Maine 
Historical Collections, v., 139. 

History of. Ancient and Modern. With 
some account of the early settlements in Maine; 
and Memoirs of the families of Giles, Gould, 
Holmes, etc. By John A. Vinton. Octavo, 
pp-, 800. See Giles’s Memorial. 

Description and History of. By John 
Johnston, LL.D. Popham Memorial Volume, 
263. 


This isa hic and exceeding} atenetinn accoun 
this mies Caclont of the on ements on the coast of 
Maine, and is well worthy of perusal by historical stu- 


dents. 
Papers relating to. By Doctor Franklin 
Hough. Maine Historical Collections, v., 1., 
and Bradford’s History, 886—Deane’s Edition. 


Abstract of Grants at, to Aidsworth and 
Elbridge. 1682. York Records; and Has- 
ard, i., 315. 

Jamestown of. A Poem. By Mrs. Ma- 
ria W. Hackelton; with an Introduction by 
Rev. Edward Ballard, D.D. Riverside Press: 
1869. 

Report of Commissioners in f811, ap- 
pointed to adjust the Controversy in regard to 
the titles to land at Pemaquid and the adjacent 
country; embracing the testimony and result. 
1811. Duodecimo. 

A rare and very valuable document. 

Order in Council, June 20, 1686, that 
the Fort and Country of Pemaquid, in regard 
to the distance from New York, be, for the fu- 
ture, annexed to the Gvvernment of New Eng- 
land. Massachusetts Historical Collections, 
295. 


set down here in detail. The principal of 
them are placed elsewhere, under appropriate 
heads—John A. Poor, Rev. Enoch Pond, Re- 
ports of Societies, Public Documents, etc. 

Parris, ALBION K. Notice of. Maine Histor- 
ical Collections, v., xxxix; and Willis’s Law 
and Lawyers of Maine. 

PascatTagua; including Elliot, Kittery, and 
South Berwick. By Usher Parsons. New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
iii., 250. 

PassaMaQuoppy. Indian language. See Vocab- 
ulary ; and Williamson’s History of Maine, i. 

Payson, Epwarp. Memoir, Select Thoughts and 
Sermons, of the late Rev. Edward Payson, 
D. D., Pastor of the Second Church in Port- 
land. Compiled by Asa Cummings, Editor of 
the Christian Mirror. In three volumes. 
Portland: 1849. Octavo. 

Part of Orr’s Island. By Harriet Beecher 
Stowe. Intwo volumes. Duodecimo. 


See Sewall’s Ancient Dominion of Maine; 
the Popham Memorial Volume, 148, 148, and 
Purr, Rev. Josiah. ‘Thirty-eight yearsPastor of | 268; and the Muscongus Indian Deeds to R. 

the First Congregational Church of Norridge- 7: 

wock. Memoirs of, with a selection from his ——— Se of = oe = 

Sermons and Miscellaneous Writings. By Rev. pone Eng om = P dag Jui "1718 —s 

David Shepley. With Portrait. New York:| 0th, 1703, fo tne Eee eee teeB. Onan 

1854. Octavo, pp. 344. from July, 1722, to ai linge mong 
Paowaceere Fight. See Fight of Captain Lo- nati : 1859.—Reprint of Boston Edition, 1726. 


ll, and Lovel:’s Fight. Goats. 
Pasareoor M Motive a inty settlers at Pur-|P=Nosscor. The Siege of -Penobscot by the 
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Rebels ; containing a Journal of the Proceed- 
ings of His Majesty’s forces, detached from the 
Seventy-fourth and Eighty-second Regiments, 
consisting of about seven hundred rank and 
file, under the command of Brigadier-general 
Francis McLean, and of three of His Majesty’s 
Sloops-of-war, of sixteen guns each, under the 
command of Captain Henry Mowatt, Senior 


Officer, when besieged by three thousand, three | 
hundred (rebel) land force, under the com- | 


mand of Brigadier-general Solomon Lovell and 
Seventeen rebel ships and vessels of war, un- 
der the command of G. Saltonstall, Commo- 
dore, to which is annexed a Proclamation, is- 
sued, June 15th, 1779, by General McLean and 
Captain Barclay, to the inhabitants. Also, 
Brigadier-general Lovell’s Proclamation to the 
inhabitants, and his letter to Commodore Salt- 
onstall, found on board the rebel ship Hunter, 
together with thenumber, forces and command- 
ers of the rebel ships destroyed in the Penob- 
scot Bay and River, August 14th and 15th, 
1779; with a chart of the Peninsula of Major 
Biguyduce and of the Penobscot-river, to 
which is subjoined a Postscript, wherein a 
short account of the Penobscot is given, by J. 
C., Esq., a Volunteer. London: 1781. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 44. With Maps. 

The author was Doctor John Calf, agent for the inhabi- 


tants on the Penobscot. 
See Acadia, and Whip- 


Bay and River. 
Indians. History of. By Hon. J. Sul- 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, 


ple. 


viii. 
Siege of. See Castine, P. B. Addition. 
taken by the French, in 1635. Trading 
House at. Bradford’s History, Deane’s Edi- 
tion. 

PerrerELL. The Life of Sir William Pepperell, 
Bart. The only native of New England who 
was created a Baronet during our connection 
with the Mother Country. By Usher Parsons. 
Boston: 1855. Duodecimo, pp., 352. 

A Second edition. 1857. 

Petition of inhabitants of the Province of 
Maine, to King Charles II., 1680. Maine His- 
torical Collections, i., 302. 

Purpps, Str Wiiu1am, Life of. Mather’s Mag- 
nalia. 

and Increase Mather, Life of. 

Rev. Enoch Pond, D. D. 
The venerable Doctor Pond, nowin his seventy-ninth 
ear, is one of the most voluminous and able writers 
S Maine. A native of Massachusetts, he was trans- 
ferred to the Bangor Theological Seminary, in 1832, of 
which he has m President since 1856. His works 
are principally upon theological subjects, which were 
commenced as early as 1817, and have been unremitted 


to the present day. 
‘(Puantx, John, of Kittery, Maine. Descendants 
of. By 8. Whitney Pheonix. New York: 


1857. Quarto, pp. 158. 


1848. By 
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Prerce, Josiah. Centennial Address. Gorham: 
1836. 

History of Gorham. 
Prrrston. ‘See Gardiner. 
PLyMovuTH and Pejepscot Companies. The Con- 

troversy relating to the conflicting titles of these 
two Companies, to large tracts of land on the 
Kennebec and Androscoggin-river. Published 
in two pamphlets, small quarto size, 1752-53, 
containing evidence, documents, and agree- 
ments of Counsel. Very rare. Copies in the 
Libraries of the Massachusetts and Maine His- 
torical Societies’ Libraries. See specific titles 
under Pamphlets. 

Council Records. All that remain have 
been published by the American Antiquarian 
Society, in its volume of Proceedings, for April, 
1867. Boston: 1869. See, also, Haven’s His- 
tory of Grants under the Great Council. 

PoLanD, Annalsof. By William Ladd. Maine 
Historical Collections, ii., 111. 

PooLk, Wit11aM F. Criticisms on the Celebra- 
tion, in various newspaper articles. Popham 
Bibliography. 

| Poor, Henry V. Manual of Rail-roads in the 

United States. New York: 1869. 

This valuable work contains a full description of the 
Railroads in Maine. 

Hon. John A. A Memorial to the 
Legislature of Maine, to open a direct com- 
munication between the towns in Maine and 
the St. Lawrence-river. 1844. 

This was among the earlier movements for the construc- 
tion of the great Railway from Portland to Montreal. 
It was followed bya series of articles, onthe same 
subject, in the newspapers in this State and Canada, 
by Mr. Poor and others. 

Mr. Poor has, by his pen and personal exertions, exer- 
cised a leading influence in the construction of Rail- 
roads in the State. He has also contributed to the 


press, valuable articles on the running and manage- 
ment of Railroads, and general statistics relating to 


See Gorham. 





them. ; s 
Plan for shortening the time of passage 


between New York and London. With Map. 
Octavo, pp. 24, 

Commercial importance of Portland. 
With Map. 1855. Octavo, pp. 50. 


Origin of the Grand Trunk Railway. 
6. 


Memorial concerning the Public Lands of 
Maine. 1857. Octavo, pp, 12. 

English Colonization in America. A Vin- 
dication of the claims of Sir Ferdinando 





Gorges. With Map and Documents. 1859. 
Octavo, pp. 144. 

Memorial in behalf of the European and 
North American Railway. 1861. Octavo, pp. 
52, 

Report on the Coast Defences of Maine. 

Octavo, pp. 18. 

Letter to Hon. E. M. Stanton, on the 
same subject. 1862. Octavo, pp., 26. 

Memorial to the’ Legislature, for an ap- 
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propriation to procure copies of Documents 
from Foreign Archives. 1862. 

An Address in Commemoration of the 
planting of the First English Colony on the 
Coast of Maine, in 1607. 1862. Octavo, pp. 58. | 

Memoir of Mrs. Mary Barr. 1863. Oc- 

pp. 10. 

Memoir of Hon. Reuel Williams. 
Octavo, pp. 66. 

The Railway. Remarks at Belfast, July | 
4th, 1867. Boston: 1868. Octavo, pp. 61. 

Report of the Commissioners on the Hy- 
drographic Survey of the State. 1867. Oc- 
tavo, pp. 30. | 

Proceedings of the International Com- | 
mercial Convention, held in Portland, August | 
4th and 5th, 1868. Octavo, pp. 160. 

Remarks at Rutland, Vermont, on the | 
Trans-Continental Railway, June 24th, 1869. | 
Octavo, pp. 78. 

He has written numerous other articles on_ Railways 


and other Statistical a relating to Maine, for 
newspapers and periodicals. 


Pornam, George. Letter from George Popham, 
President of the Sagadahoc Colony, to King 
James I., December 13th, 1607. With intro- 
ductory remarks, and further Comments on 
Weymouth’s Voyage. By William Willis, 
Maine Historical Collections, v., 841. 

Colony. The Second Book of the First 
Decade of the Historie of Travaile into Vir- | 
ginia Britannia; entreating of the First dis- 
coveries of the Countrey, etc., etc. Also, of the 
Northern Colonie seated upon the River Saga- 
dahoc, transported at the charge of Sir John 
Popham, Knight, late Lord Chief Justice of 
England. Gathered by William Strachey, 
Gent. Taken from the Collections of the 
Hackluyt Society, London, and The Massachu- 
setts Historical Collections. Maine Historical 
Collections, iii., 278. 

Memorial Volume of the Popham Cele- 
bration, August 29th, 1862, commemorative | 
of the Planting of the Popham Colony, or the | 
Peninsula of Sabino, August 19th, O. S. 1607. | 
Published under the direction of Rev. Ed- 
ward Ballard, Secretary of the Executive Com- | 
mittee. Portland : 1863. Octavo, pp. 368, 144. 
This volume is a valuable contribution to American his- 

tory. It contains the map of L’ Escarbot; Proceed- 
ings attending the depositing a Memorial Stone, with 
ateee: the Address of Mr. Poor; communica- 
tions of historical interest by Professor John John- 
ston and others; essay on te Weymouth voyage; 


Mr. Poor’s Vindication of Gorges; copies of interest- 
ing original documents; etc. 


Address at the Celebration of. 
1863. By E. E. Bourne. 

Address at the Celebration of. By George 
Folsom. 1864. 

Address on the two hundred ‘and fifty- 
eighth Anniversary of the planting of the 
Popham Colony, August 29th, 1865. By Hon. 


1863. 
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James W. Patterson. 
p. 88. 
Remarks on the Popham Celebration of 
the Maine Historical Society. By 8. F. Ha- 

ven. Boston: 1865. Octavo, pp. 32. 

Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges. 
Speech of J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., at the 
Fort Popham Celebration, 1862. Boston: 
1863. Octavo, pp. 20. 

A discussion of its Historical Claims, 
with a Bibliography of the subject. Boston: 
1866. . Octavo, pp. 72. 

This pamphlet, beautifully printed, on fine tinted paper, 
shows, to an extraordinary degree, the storm of oppo- 
sition which was raised to this humble attempt of a 
few citizens of Maine, to bring into notice the earliest 
effort, by the Proprietors, to colonize their Territory. 
—— may have claimed too much for this first attempt, 
but it seems to have peen nerdy a sufficient cause to 
have aroused, to the extent it did, the indignation of 
the historical scholars of a neighboring State. The 
Bibliography contained in this pamphlet shows the 
wide range the discussion took, carried on, not only in 
the newspapers, but in pamphlets and in the Congre- 
gational Quarterly, Christian Hxaminer, Boston Re- 
view, Historian Maaazixz, etc. The projectors of 
the celebration certainly did not think they were kind- 
ling 80 great a fire. 

The Church of England and Early Amer- 
ican Discoveries and Colonization. By Rev. 


William S. Perry. Popham Memorial Vol- 
ume, 317. 


Boston: 1865. Octavo, 


PortTLAND. The History of Portland, from its 


first Settlement; with Notices of the neighbor- 
ing Towns, and of the changes of Government 
in Maine. In two parts. By William Willis. 
Part I. Portland: 1831. Oetavo, pp. 248; in 
The Maine Historical Collections, i., Part II., 
from 1700 to 1833, separate. Portland: 18388. 
Octavo, pp. 855. 

Second Edition, with Maps and Plates. 
Revised and enlarged. Portland: 1865. Royal 
octavo, pp. 912. 

Journals of the Rev. Thomas Smith and 
the Rey. Samuel Deane, Pastors of the First 
Church in Portland. With Notes and Bio- 
graphical Notices, and a Summary History of 
Portland. Maps and Portrait. By William 
Willis. Portland: 1849. Octavo, pp. 484. 
In 1821, Samuel Freeman published the Journal of the 

Rev. Mr. Smith, in dfodecimo form, with a valuable 


Appendix relating to town and county matters, now 
eutirely out of peiat. ™ 


Harbor. Report of the Commissioners 
on Portland Harbor, accompanied by Statis- 
tics of the Commerce and Railways of the 
State of Maine and of the City of Portland; and 
by Proceedings and Correspondence of the 
City Government. Portland: 1855. Octavo, 
pp. 61. With Plates and Plans. 

Commercial, Railway, and Ship-building 
Statistics of the City of Portland and the State 
of Maine. Prepared to accompany the Second 
Report of the Commissioners on Portland 
Harbor. By John A. Poor. Portland: 1855. 
Octavo, pp. 50. 
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Charter of City and Ordinances. 

Octavo. 

...-.. City Documents, ar series, annually 

rinted, containing Mayors’ Addresses ; Organ- 
ization of Government ; Reports of Treasurers, 

. School Committees, Overseers of the Poor, and 
other Departments. Octavo. 

...-.. Riot. Report of the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Board of Aldermen, to investigate 
the causes and consequences of the Riot of 
June 2, 1855. Drawn by William Willis, 
Chairman. Portland: 1855. Octavo, pp. 50. 

Proceedings of Citizens’ Meeting, 
July 23, 1855, and on the death of John Ro 
bins, killed in the Riot. Octavo, pp. 112. 

..-... Review of the testimony before the In- 
quest, on the death of John Robbins. Anon- 
ymous. [By Joseph A. Ware.} Octavo, pp. 82. 

Directories. The first Directory of the 

Inhabitants of Portland, was issued in 1822, 

It was a thin 18mo, very poorly got up. Sev- 

eral have been issued since, the last and best 

in 1869, by 8. B. Beckett, who compiled sev- 
eral previous ones. The last was an octavo of 
three hundred and forty-two pages, the city 
having a population of about thirty-five thou- 
sand; while that in the year of the first issue 
was but nine thousand. ' 
Board of Trade. Annual Reports of, 
from 1862 to 1870. Pamphlets. Octavo. 

Teeateln Tull, eintte, and satisfactory Vatemente 0 

| op Manufactures, and ess generally 


By Mrs. Ann 8. Stephens. 


1882. 


ine. 


Northern Monthly Magazine. By E. P. 
Weston. 1864. 

Colman’s Monthly Miscellany. 1839. 

Catalogue of the Portland Institute and 
Public Library. Octavo, pp., 119. 

Society of Natural History. History and 
Condition of, from 1866 to 1869. 

Proceedings of, in sundry Pam- 


hlets. 

and Rutland Railroad. Memorial to City 
of Portland, January, 1869. Anonymous, [J. 
A. Poor.) Octavo, pp. 15. 

Account of the great Fire in Portland, 
July 4 and 5, 1866. By John Neal. Octavo, 
pp., 92; also, Portland Transcript, July, 1866. 
By W. Willis. 
PownaL, Governor. Journal of the voyage of 
Governor Thomas Pownal, from Boston to Pe- 
nobscot-river, May, 1759. Copied from the 
original manuscript, in the Office of the Secre- 
tary of the Commonwealth, Boston. With 
Notes. By J. Williamson. Maine Historical 
Collections, v., 363. 
Presitz. The Life of Commodore Edward 
Preble. By Lorenzo Sabine. Sparks’s Amer- 
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ican Biography, xvii. 

The Life of Commodore Edward Preble. 

Octavo, pp., 80. 

This has no date, nor imprint, nor author's name; and 
was pul ed soon after the death of its distinguished 
subject, which took place August 25, 1807, 

Presie Famiuigs. A Genealogical Sketch of 
the Preble Families resident in Portland, Me., 

A. D., 1850. Printed but not published. 


Portland: 1850. Octavo, pp. 28. 

Anonymous. The author was William P. Preble, who 
died in Portland, October 11, 1857, aged seventy-four. 

Genealogical Sketch of the first three 

Generations of Prebles in America; with an 

account of Abraham Preble, the emigrant, 

their common ancestor, and of his grandson, 

Brigadier-general Preble, and his descendents, 

By George Henry Preble, Captain U.S. N. 

Boston : Printed for family circulation. 1868- 

1870. Octavo. 

This minute and carefully-prepared Record of o 
the ancient and ees families in New Englang, 
is a very valuable addition to the his and geneal- 
ogy of the country. The Portraits Commodore 

ble, the author, the author’s father, and other 
—_— of the family, add much to the interest of 
e work. 

The country is indebted to Captain Preble for many val- 
uable articles, published in various papers and period- 
icals, on the ships and ship-building of the nation; 
steam v and vessels war; articles relating to 
the navy; and an authentic account of “ The chase of 
“the Rebel steamer Oreto by the Oneida,” under his 
command, for failure to capture which he was unjust- 
ly blamed. 


Harriet. Memoir of, with correspond- 
ence. By R. M. Lee. New York: 1856. Oc- 
tavo, pp., 409. 

Prentiss, Sarcent 8, Life of. By his Brother, 
Rey. George L. Prentiss. In two volumes, 
New York: 1855. 

Both of these distinguished gentlemen were natives of 


aine. 

PRESBYTERIANISM in Maine, New England. 
Greenleaf’s Heclesiastical Sketches ; Maine His- 
torical Collections, vi.; and Scotch-Irish Im- 


migration, by William Willis. 


RariRoaps in Maine. Henry V. Poor, Manual 
of Railroads in America. New York : 1869. 

Survey of a route for a Railroad from 
Portland to Montreal, in 1844. By James 
Hall, C. E. 

Act to Incorporate the Atlantic and St. 
Lawrence Railroad, February 10, 1845. 

Articles of Agreement between the At- 
lantic and St. Lawrence, and the St. Lawrence 
and Atlantic Railroad, April 17, 1846. 

By-laws and Lease of the Atlantic to the 
St. Lawrence Railroad, 1855. 

Report of the guage for the St. Law- 
rence and Atlantic Railroad, 1847. By A. C. 
Morton. Octavo, pp. 68. 

Reports of the Directors of the St. Law- 
rence and Atlantic Railroad, with statistics. 
Report of Engineer, etc., 1849. pp. 30. 
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Rules and Regulations of the Grand Trunk 
Railway. Montreal: 18538. 

Proceedings of the First Meeting of the 
Shareholders of the Grand Trunk Railway, at 
Quebec, July, 1854. 

York and Cumberland Railroad. Report 
and Map. 1849. By A.C. Morton, C. E. 

Report of Directors, on the removal of F. 
O. J. Smith from the Presidency of the York 
and Cumberland Railroad. 1851. Octavo, 

64. 

7 Report of Committee of Investigation of 
York and Cumberland Railroad; with My- 
ers’ Contract and F. O. J. Smith's Letter. 
Octavo, pp. 95. 

.... Reports and Proceedings on Consolidating 
the Bonds, ete. 1857. 

Boston and Maine Railroad. Report of 
Committee of Investigation. 1849. pp. 79. 

Annual Reports of the Androscoggin 
Railroad, Androscoggin and Kennebec, Ken- 
nebec and Portland, Maine Central, Portland, 
Saco and Portsmouth, Penobscot and Kenne- 
bec, and Grand Trunk. Octavo. Pamphlets. 

Memorial and Petition to the Legislature 
of Maine, in behalf of the European and 
North American Railway. [By J. A. Poor.] 
1850. Octavo, pp. 27. 

Proceedings of the Great Convention 
held at Portland, July 31, 1850, with numer- 
ous Statistics, Speeches, Charter of the Euro- 
pean and North American Railway, etc. With 
Map. Published by order of the Convention. 
Portland : 1850. Octavo, pp. 170. 

Prospectus of the European and North 
American Railway. 1851. Correspondence 
with British Officials. Convention at Portland, 
October 14, 1852. Additional Charter, 1853 ; 
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The number of m of railroad now in operati 


iles 
this State, is shown by the following table of railroads 
in operation: 
Portland, mont and Pee 
drose 


on Falls rand c Cc 


th branch).. 


Portland and ee “(with Bath branch).. 
Atlantic and St. Lawrence 

Portland and Oxford Central, 

Maine Central 

Dexter and Newport.. 


Euro: 


Calais, Baring and Lewy’s lsland.. 


Total. 

The number of miles now in 
Portland and Ogdensburg ( 
Portland and Rochester. 
aeiese and Moosehead 


Rave, Rev. SesastTran. Life of. By Francis. 


Sparks’s American Biography. 

Biographical Memoir of. Also, letters to 
and from him. 1724. Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Collections, IIL, viii. 

A Dictionary of the Abnaki Language, 
in North America. With a Memoir, by John 
Pickering. Trunsactions of the Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, New Series, i. Also v., 
Appendix. 

Letter to him, from Governor Shute, 1718; 
Massachusetts Historical Collections, v., 112. 

Two Letters from him, in Relations of 
the Jesuits. 

Re-dedication of the Monument erected 
to him, at Norridgewock. Democratic Advo- 
cate, September 19, 1861. 

See his Bibliotheca Americana; and 
his Catalogue of Books relating to America, 


| for works on Maine. 


Rock.anp, History of. See Thomaston. 
Roster, James. A true relation of the most 


and Report of Survey, by A. C. Morton, 
Civil Engineer, with Statistics. Octavo, pp. 


96, 20, 32. 148. 


Hon. J, 4. Poor must have the credit of originating, and 


preparing for publication, and carrying forward the 
— uropean and North American Railway, which 

now being pushed under other auspices and man- 
agement, to a successfal result. 


Annual Reports of Railroad Commission- 
ers to the Legislature. 

Remarks at Belfast, July 4, 1867. 
J. A. Poor. 

Trans-continental, Portland and Rutland. 
Official Record of Convention, April, 1868. 
pp. 59. 

Proceedings of International Convention, 
at Portland, August 4 and 5, 1868. Portland: 
Octavo, pp. 160. 

Explorations, Surveys, and Reports, Bel- 
fast to Quebec. By James Hall. Atlantic 
and St Lawrence. By A. CO. Morton, Colonel 
Long, etc. Portland and Lake Champlain. 
By William Dearborn. 
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See 





prosperous Voyage made this present year, 
1605, by Captain George Weymouth, in the 
discovery of the land of Virginia, where he dis- 
covered sixty miles up, a most excellent river, 
together with a most fertileland. Written by 
James Rosier, a gentleman employd in the 
Voyage. London: Impensis George Bishop. 
1605. Reprinted in the Massachusetts Histor- 
ical Collections, v., 28. 

A new edition of this interesting narra- 
tive was published by George Prince, of Bath, 
1859; with comments, claiming that the local- 
ity visited by Weymouth, was the Georges- 
river, and not the Penobscot, as affirmed by 
Belknap. This led to a sharp controversy, car- 
ried on by John McKeen, Rev. Edward Bal- 
lard, Rev. David Cushman, and others, who 
contended for the Kennebec-river, as the true 
locality. Prince and others replied. These 
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articles appear in the Maine Historical Oollec- | Blaine. Augusta: 1850. Octavo, pp. 88. 
tions, v. and vi.; and in The Popham Memorial | Sewaut, Rev. Joraam. Memoir of. By hisson, 
Volume.. Rev. Jotham Sewall. Boston: 18538. Duo- 

| decimo, pp. 408. 

Saprve, LorENzo. Report on the Fisheries. Oc-| SnaruercnH. History of Shapleigh. By Amasa 
tavo. See an article, on the same subject, by| Loring. Portland: 1854. Octavo, pp. 40. 
Mr. Sabine, in the North American Review. Famity. Genealogy. Historical and Ge- 

...... American Loyalists. History of the. nealogical Register, v., 350. 

Saco. A Topographical and Historical Sketch | Saaw, Colonel Caartxs. Personal Memoirs of. 
of Saco, County of York, District of Maine. (Anonymous]. In two volumes. London: 
By Rev. Jonathan Cogswell, August, 1815. 1837. Octavo. 

Massachusetts Historical Collections, I., iv. The same. Boston: 1821. Knapp’s 
AND BrppEFORD. History of Saco and| Biographical Sketches. 

Biddeford. With notices of other early settle- | Major Samug., First American Consul at 

ments and of the Proprietary Governments in Canton. Jvurnals of, with Life of the Au- 

Maine, including the Provinces of New Som-| thor. By Josiah Quincy. Boston: 1857. Oc- 

ersetshire and Laconia. By George Folsom. tavo, pp. 373. 

Saco: 1830. Duodecimo, pp. 331. |SurEpscor. Ancient Settlement of Sheepscot. 
City Directories and Documents. By Rev. David Cushman. Appendix by Wil- 

Sacapanoc. Early Settlements. By John Mc-| liam Willis. Maine Historical Collections, iv. 

Kean. Maine Historical Collections, iii. River. A Description of. By Alden 
Popham’s Colony. Strachey’s account.| Bradford. See Wiscasset. 

See Popham and Strachey. , SHEPARD, Rev. GrorGE, late Professor in Ban- 
George Popham’s letter to James I., De-, gor Theological Seminary, and an able preacher 

cember 13, 1607. Popham Memorial Volume.| and writer. His Sermons, with a Memorial. 

Sagamore or Saco. By Mrs. Elizabeth Oakes; By Professor D. 8. Talcott. Boston: 1869. 
Smith, | Duodecimo. 

SaLmon Fisnine in Maine. By Doctor Hamlin. | Saerparp, Joun H. Life of Commodore Sam- 
Lippincott’s Magazine, May, 1869. | wel Tucker, which see. 

Sanpy-RIvVER. A Poem. By David Davis. Memoir of Benjamin Vaughan. New Eng- 
Farmington. | land Historical and Genealogical Register, xix., 

Sanpy-RIveR SETTLEMENTS. By William Allen. 343., and in a separate pamphlet. 
Maine Historical Collections, iv. Mr. Sheppard, Jong a resident in Maine, and lately Li- 

Goannonovar. The History’ of Scarborough, | __Drarvau of the New England Historical and Genealo 

from 1638 to 1783. By William 8. Southgate. tor to the historical and genealogical literature of 

Maine Historical Collections, iii., 237. Maine; and his pen fs still actively employed in the 


: good service. 
Scuoois, Common. Reports of Superintendant. | gaypping. Report of the Valuation Committee 


See Education. — : : .. | to the Legislature, January, 1870. 
Scorcu-Inisu Immigration to Maine. By Wil- The aggregate Shipping of Maine, in 1870, was three 


liam Willis. Maine Historical Collections, vi.; none _ - rae Soseant, ‘ ht hundred and 
. y-nine tons, valued at twelve million dollars. 

also in a separate pamphlet. ¥ this, sixty-one thousand, six hundred and forty-eight 

Szarsport. Semi-Centennial Discourse on the tons were owned in Cumberland-county; thirty-seven 


i fti ; izati thousand, one hundred and fifty-seven, in Hancock- 
Fiftieth Anniversary of the Organization of county; fifty-six thousand, one hundred and fatty, 


the Church in. By Rev. Stephen Thurston, in Knox-county ; cighipooren thousand, nine hundre 
Pastor, October 4, 1865. Portland: 1866. | and ninety-seven, In Sagadahoc-county ; thiety sight 
>. 24 ’ thousand, nine hundred and seventy-five, in Waldo- 
Duodecimo, pp. yEe county: and thirty-three thousand, six hundred and 
SEPARATION of Maine from Massachusetts. Ad- . Atty in Washington-county, OS 

Samat Sale n , the tonnage of Maine was eight hun an 
dress of Benjamin Orr, on. Brunswick: 1816. three thousand, and seventy-one tons, and there was 
PppP- 24 built that year of new vessels, fifty-seven thousand, 


. eight hundred and sixty-eight tons, exceeding by more 
See, under Marng and Distaict oF MAINE, than twenty thousand tons any other State. 


various proceedings for. SHoau Istes. A Description and Historical Ac- 
Senter, Isaac. The Journal of Isaac Sen-| count of the Isles of Shoals. Massachusetts 
ter, Physician and Surgeon to the Troops de-| Fj s¢ nical Collections, vii. 
tached from the American Army encamped at The dividing line of Maine and New Hampshire passes 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, on a secret expe- between the islands leavin ‘Haley's, Hog, Duck, Co- 
dition against Quebec, under the command of , riginally called ‘Smith’ 
Colonel Benedict Arnold, in September, 1775. ee eT 
Philadelphia: Published by the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania. 1846. Pp. 40. which see. , 
Severance, Lurner. Memoir of. By J. G.!Skownnean. See Norridgewock. 
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Surrn, GamaLixn E. Journal of the Brunswick | Sunpay-scHoot Convention for Maine, at Lew- 
Convention. See Journal. iston, September, 1869, Octavo, pp., 20. 

Somes Captain Joun. Advertisements for Unex- | Symmes, Rev. Zacnartan. Sermon on “ Lov- 
perienced Planters of New England and Else-| ‘“‘ell’s Fight,” 1725, and account of the Battle. 
where, etc. See New England. 

eS eo A gr ae Tani¥¥ of 1820. Memorial of Delegates from 
etc. wodectmo. nee New sng and. the A ricultur: l and Cc ; P 

ie eee Second Edition. Edited by 6 ee senmnercha} parks. of 


. Maine. Washington: 1820. Oct . 8. 
Charles Deane. Reprinted from London Edi- | Tyoyasron. S ovens 


Description of Th ton i 
tion of 1608. Quarto. Boston: 1866. P eeneenen eee 


ss County of Lincoln and District of Maine 
-+2+.. BEBa. “Jack Downing ;” Way down | 1794. [Anonymous]. Massachusetts Histor- 
“* Kast ;” etc. | ical Collections, iv., 20. 
sates e Rev. Tuomas, first Pastor of the Church; === General Knox, etc. New York Times 
in Falmouth and Portland. Journal of. By | *”Juiy, 1884. , : 
8. Freeman. Portland: 1821. an samrnG tL) (F-se ti RockLanD, aND Sourn THoMAsToN, 
a iegt ae eee ee With ao Marg. History of. From their first explo- 
an r. Veane’s JOourualan emolrs. 1 ration, in 1605: with F il ; 
by W. Willis. Portland: 1849. Octavo. , i wale Sama Conanlonne By 


Cyrus Eaton, In t 1 " : 
Sour Berwick. By Usher Parsons. See Pas- 1208. Methee pp. 468, 472, manent 
cataqua and New England Historical and Gen- 7 d tori, 


t : ni THORNTON, J. WINGATE. Historical Review of 
ealogical Register, iii., 250. Ancient Pemaquid. Maine Historical Oollec- 
Sourn THomaston. See Thomaston. tions, v. 
Brark. See Norridgewock. le | “totes Speech at the first Popham Celebration, 
SrarMaN, Rev. Mr. Account of German Settle- | with Notes and Authorities, Congregational 
ments in Waldoboro’. Maine Historical Col- Quarterly. 1868. 
eS eenes Colonial Schemes of Popham and Gorges. 
eens Biographical Sketch of. By N. Groton. Boston: 1863. Octavo, pp. 20 
Maine Historical Collections, v., 401. The Virgini es 
SraTe Prison. Report on the System of Dis-| ** 4.4: © Virginie Company's Horthern Plan 


buneuente, Leber, ‘end Disciptiae of, By tation. Bath Daily Sentinel, August, 1865. 


: Mr. Thornton is a native of Maine; and for many years 
James G. Blaine. Augusta: 1859. has been a close historical student and a prolific writer 


Sraristics of the Territory of Maine. By Jo- on historical and genealogical subjects, 
seph B. Felt., Statistical Collections, i.,42; and | THuRsToN, Rev. Davi. See History ef Win- 
Seybert’s Statistical Annals. throp. pip ae 

Srraiine, Earl of. Petition of the Earl of Stir-| ------ -----. Sketch of his Life. By Rev. 


ling, William Phillips, and Mary Trumbull, Thomas Adams, Portland: Pamphlet. 
praying to be putinto possession of somelands, | TorsHamM. A Topographical Description of 
called the County of Canada, granted to Wil- Topsham, in the County of Lincoln. By Rev. 
liam, Earl of Stirling, in 1635, by the Council| Jonathan Ellis. Massachusetts Historical 
for the affairs of New England. 1760. (Ad-| Collections, iii. : 5 
dressed to the King.) Massachusetts Histori- TRAGEDIES in the Wilderness. Narratives of 
eal Collections, vi. Captures by the Indians. By 8. G. Drake. 
Srracury, Wiui1aM. Account of Popham’s| Boston: 1841. Duodecimo, pp. 360. 
Colony on the Kennebec, 1607. Maine His- TREATIES with the Eastern Indians at Falmouth 
torical Collections, iii. and other places in Maine. Maine Historical 
Susmission of the Inhabitants of Black Point,| Collections, iv. and v. 
Blue Point, and Falmouth, to the jurisdiction | Tr1au of Bartlett and others, for the robbery 
of Massachusetts, 1658. Maine Historical| of the Bowdoinham Bank, April, 1867. Port- 


Collections, i. land. , ! 
fanaa of the inhabitants of Kittery and Aga-| ...... of David Lynn and others for the mur- 
menticus, and privileges granted them, 1652.| der of Paul Chadwick, 1809. See John 
Hazard, i., 578-577. Merrick, } y “ 
SuLLrvaN, James. History of the District of | TrusNeR’s Bibliographical Guide to American 
Maine. 1795. Which see. Literature. A classified list of books pub- 


reas Governor James. Life of. By O. W.| lished in the United States, during the last 
B. Peabody. Sparks’s American Biography,| forty years. London: 1855. Octavo. 
IL, iii, Tucker, Commodore Samvurt. Life of. By 
mid praend ey «4 Life of, with selections from his| John H. Sheppard, A.M. Boston: 1868. Oc- 
writings. By Thomas ©. Amory. In two| tavo, pp. 884. A 
volumes. Boston: 1859. Octavo. Tyne, Hon. Wmi1am. Memoir of. By Rev. 
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Timothy Alden, Jr. Massachusetts Historical 
= x.; and Willis’s History of Port- 


UniTaRianismM. First preached in Maine, in 
1792, at Portland, by Thomas Oxnard, whose 
communications with Rev. James Freeman, 
of Boston, and Belsham and Lindsley, in 
England, turned him from the Church of 
England. See Smith and Deane’s Journal, and 

Willis’s History of Portland. 

Armenianism had early and widely prevailed, 
previous to this time. 

A separation from other Congregational Church- 
es took place on the Ordination of Rey. I. 
Nichols, in 1809, over the First Church, a Par- 
ish in Portland. Sermon by Doctor Barnard, 
of Salem, and published with other services. 
See Smith and Deane’s Journal, and Willis's 
History of Portland, 

The American Unitarian Association, establish- 
ed in Boston, in 1825, has issued a regular 
series of publications. 

Year Books of the Association give account of 
the Unitarian Parishes in Maine, which num- 
bered seventeen, in 1869. 

A sharp controversy, between leading and emi- 
nent theologians, was kept up, on both sides, 
for thirty years from 1815, for which their 
numerous publications may be consulted. 
Doctors Stuart and Woods, of Andover ; Doc- 
tors Ware, Channing, Rammuran Roy, Sparks, 
and others, were able contestants. 

The Maine Ministerial Conference or Associa- 
tion was established in 1848; and holds an- 
nual meetings. 

Unrversauists. The Parishes of this denomi- 
nation are much more numerous in Maine, 
than those of the Unitarians. In 1869, there 
were six Associations in Maine. 

Centennial Celebration of the denomination, 
held at Portland, Maine, January 20, 1870. 
Proceedings to be published of this Centen- 
nial throughout the United States, will fur- 
nish ample statistics of the denomination. 
The Rev. John Murray is regarded as the 
founder of the sect. 

Union. A Histery of the Town of Union, in 
the County of Lincoln, Maine, to the middle 
of the Nineteenth Century; with a Family 
Register of the Settlers before the year 1800, 
and of their descendants. By John Langdon 
Sibley, Member of the Magsachusetts Histor- 
ical Society. “ H minimis maxima.” Boston: 
1851. Duodecimo, pp. 540. 


VauenHan, Bensamin. Memoir of. By John H. 
Sheppard. New England Historical and Gen- 
ealogical Register, xix., 343; also, in a sep- 
arate pamphlet. 
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Memoir of. By R. H. Gardiner. 
Historical Collections, vi., 82. 

VeETROMILE, 8. J. Professor Euczne. Account 
of the Abnaki Indians. Maine Historical Col- 
lections, vi., 208. 

Memoir of. By Rev. E. Ballard. Jbdid. 

Vurxes, RicHarp. Commission to, from Sir F. 
Gorges, 1639. Sullivan’s History of Maine. 
Appendix, 4138. 

See Folsom’s History of Saco; 
Willis’s History of Portland ; etc. 

Vrrainta BrITANNIA, By Strachey. See Por- 
HAM’S CoLony, for title. 

VocasuLary of Words in the Language of the 
Quoddy Indians (name, Passamaquoddie ; its 
meaning, Pollock Fish), located in Perry, 
Pleasant Point, State of Maine, on the waters 
of Sehoodak, adjoining the British Provinces. 
—(Pleasant Point, in Indian, is Seboiak), Schoo- 
dace, an Indian word, signifies Burnt Land.— 
By Rev Elijah Kellogg, Missionary to the Pas- 
samaquoddy Indians. Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Collections, IIL., iii. 

VoraGe into New England. Begun in 1623 and 
ended in 1624. Performed by Christopher 
Levett, His Majesty’s Woodward of Sommer- 
setshire, and one of the Council of New Eng- 
land. Maine Historical Collections, ii., 86; 
and Massachusetts Historical Collections. 

Voracgs to the East Coast of America, in the 
Sixteenth Century. By William Willis. New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register, 
xxiii. April, 1869. 

The same. Octavo, pp. 12. 

A Bibliographical Essay on the Early 
Collections of Voyages to America. By Wil- 
liam Willis. New Hngland Historical and 
Genealogical Register, xv., 97 and 205. 


Maine 


WauponoroueH. Some Account of the German 
Settlements in. By Rev. John W. Starman. 
With a Biographical Notice of Mr. Starman. 
By Nathaniel Groton. Maine Historical Col- 
lections, v. 

Wapo Patent. Detail of the Patent of Beau- 
champ and Leverett. Massachusetts Historical 
Collections, III., x. 

Abstract of. Jazard, i., 304. 
See, also, Eaton’s Annals of Warren, and 

Bibley’s History of Union. 

Circular, in German, for Immigrants. 

Maine Historical Collections, vi. 

WANDERING Recollections of a somewhat busy 
Life. An Autobiography. By John Neal. 
Boston: 1869. Duodecimo. 

This veteran Author, a native of Portland, has, duringa 
period of more than fifty years, wielded a very bus 
and trenchant pen, in poetry, romance, and miscel- 
lany, but which do not come within the scope of this 
Bibliogra ms His mind, at the age of seventy-six 


years, ati ns with its pristine brightness and ec- 
centricity. Few writers of Maine have been more 
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copious or vigorous. With laneiiow, James Brooks, 
Professor Henry B. Smith, and N. P. Willis, all na- 
tives of Portland, a rare list is presented of beautiful 
and popular authors, whose works will follow them. 


Ware, Judge Asuur. Resolutions of the Cum- 
berland Bar, and Address of United States 
District Attorney, George F. Talbot, on the 
retirement of Judge Ware from the Bench. 
Portland : 1866. Octavo, pp. 8. 

Journal of Joseph, of Expedition against 
Quebec, 1775, under Benedict Arnold. New 
Eingland Historical and Genealogical Register, 
vi., 129. 

Warren. Annals of the Town of Warren, with 
the early History of St. Georges, Broad Bay, 
and the neighboring settlement on the Waldo 
Patent. By Cyrus Eaton, A. M. Hallowell : 
1851. Duodecimo, pp. 487. 

Wars, French and Indian. Summary History of. 
1634-1760. By Samuel Niles. Massachusetts 
Historical Collections, Il., vi. 

Wasnpurn, Governor Emory. Speech at the 
Popham Celebration, 1868. Popham Volume ; 
also, an elaborated article on the same subject, 
in The Boston Daily Advertiser. 

Watrrrorp. A History and Description of, in 
August, 1803. By Lincoln Ripley. Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collections, I., ix. 

WATERVILLE CoLLEGE. Manual Labor at. By 
A.C. Hamlin. Agricultural Report for 1867. 


Warmoutn, Grorcr. His Voyage to the Coast 
of Maine, 1605. See Roster, and discussions 
concerning its locality, by George Prince, John 
McKeen, and others, in Maine Historical Col- 
lections, v. and vi. 

Weis. A Topographical Description of Wells, 
in the County of York. By Hon. Nathaniel 
a Massachusetts Historical Collections, 


Water, Superintendent on the Hydro- 
graphic Survey of Maine. Report on the 
Water-power of Maine. 1867. Augusta: 
1868. Octavo, pp. 327. 

Second Report. Augusta: 1869. Octavo, 

- 526. 


ose Reports are vi 
present a mass of fac 
resources of the State, which convey a 
pression of the immense unused, but ava: 
power, which must promote the future wealth and 

rosperity of this community. In my remarks intro- 
Sectory to this Bibliography, I quote from the Second 
* rt, some statements relative to the physical con- 


of the State, 

West Garpiner. Seo Gardiner. 

Weeps or Marne. Habits, Properties, and best 
modes of exterminating. By F. Lamson Scrib- 
ner, Augusta: Octavo, pp. 62. 

Werrmoutn, Gzorce. Belknap’s American Bi- 
ography. New York: 1844. 

Voyage. Remarkson. By John McKeen, 
George Prime, E. Ballard, etc. in The Popham 
Memorial Volume, 801, in Maine Historical 


thorough and valuable. The 

on the physical formation an 

rofound im- 
ble, water- 
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Collections, vy. and vi., etc.; and im separate 

pamphlets. See Rosier. 

Warton, Ricwarp, and Grorce Way. State- 
ment of Title at Pejepscot and Petition for 
Privileges, July 16, 1685. Original Docu- 
ments, 98. 

WHEELWRIGHT, Rav. Joun. Notice of. By 
Joseph L. Chester. New Hngland Historical 
and Genealogical Register, xxi.; Savage's Win- 
throp’s Journal; HistoricaL Magazine; 
Hutchinson’s History of Massachusetts ; Daw- 
son’s Life and Times of Anne Hutchinson; and 
Ellis’s Memoir of Anne Hutchinson, in Sparks’s 
American Biography. 

Fast-day Sermon, delivered at Boston, 
January 16, 1686. From the original manu- 
scripts. Morrisania: 1867. Octavo, pp. 36.] 

WuIrrPLz, JosePH. View of Maine, Geograph- 
ical and Statistical. Bangor: 1816. Octavo, 
pp. 102. See Acadia. 

Wurman, Ezexren. Biographical notice of. 
By John H. Sheppard. New Hngland Histori- 
cal and Genealogical Register, ii., 20, 381; 
and Willis’s Law and Lawyers of Maine. 

Memoir of John Whitman and his De- 
scendants. Portland: 1882. Octavo, pp. 44. 

Wuitnery, Henry A. Incidents in the Life of 
Samuel Whitney, born in Marlborough, Massa- 
chusetts; died at Castine, Maine, 1808. To- 
gether with some account of his descendants, 
and other family memorials. Collected by his 
great-grandson, Henry Austin Whitney. Bos- 
ton: Printed for private distribution. 1860. 
Large Quarto, pp. 97, xiii. 

Witurams, Reever. Memoir of. By John A. 
Poor. Read before the Maine Historical So- 
ciety, 1863. With portrait. Octavo, pp. 66. 
See, also, Willis’s Law and Lawyers of Maine. 

WitiraMson, Josepx. Although Mr. William- 
son has produced no volume, his numerous and 
various historical and statistical articles, in 
numerous papers and periodicals, prove him to 
be an apt and learned historical student. Im- 
bibing the taste and industry of his uncle, the 
learned Historian of Maine, he has collected a 
large amount of facts relating to that pecu- 
liarly interesting portion of our State, lying 
along the shores and islands of Penobscot Bay 
and River, with which he occasionally instructs 
our people, and which, we are encouraged to 
believe, will assume the more perfect and per- 
manent form of a valuable historical work. 

Wiis, NaTHanret Parker. Genealogy and 
Descent, A Genealogical Register of Ancient 
Puritans. By Abner Morse. Boston: 1859. 
Octavo, pp. 238. 

Mr. Willis was born in Portland, Maine, on the twen- 
tleth of January, 1806; and was the eldest son of Na~ 
thanlel Willis. The family is quite distinguished for 
the literary talent and execution of ite members, N 


P., the most brilliant, is favorably known, at home and 
abroad, as a Poet and Essayist. 
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Wiu1am. See Morse’s Register, as above ; 
The McKinstry Genealogy, etc. 

Wiypaam. An Historical Address, delivered on 
the fourth of July, 1839, at the Centennial 
Anniversary of the Settlement of Windham. 
By Thomas Laurens Smith. Portland: 1840. 


A brief History of Winthrop, from 
1764 to October, 1865. By David Thurston. 
**Oall to remembrance the former days.” 
Portland : 1855. Duodecimo, pp. 247. 

»+++.» ROBERT C. Address before the Maine 
Historical Society. 1849. 

Woopman. A List of some of the Descendants 
of Mr. Edward Woodman of Newbury, 1635. 
Compiled by Joshua Coffin, Printed for Cy- 
rus Woodman, 1855. 

Woops and Timber of the Province of Maine. 
The King’s right tothem. Opinion of Richard 
West, Esq., 1718. Maine Historical Collec- 
tions, ii., 265. 

Wiscasset. A Description of, and of the River 
Sheepscot. By Rev. Alden Bradford. Maesa- 
chusetts Historical Collections, vii. 


Yorx. A Topographical Description of York. 
By the Honorable David Sewall, Esq. Massa- 
chusetts Historical Collections, iii. 

County. Extracts from the Ancient Rec- 
ords of. Maine Historical Collections, i. 

.. See Willis’s Law and Lawyers of Maine, 

and Williamson's History of Maine. 


eee. 


Notices or PorTIoNs OF MAINE MAY BE FOUND 
IN THE FOLLOWING WoRKS :— 

Belknap’s History of New Hampshire. 

Barstow’s History of New Hampshire. 

Chalmer’s Pvlitical Annals of the United Colo- 
nies. 

Charlevoix’s History and Discovery of New 
France, etc. 

Drake's Indian Biographies and Tragedies in 
the Wilderness. 

Dwight’s Travels in New England. 

Burke’s Huropean Settlements in America, 1760. 

Halliburton’s History of Nova Scotia. 

Hazard's Historical Collections. 

Hubbard's History of New England. 

History of Indian Wars. 

Jesuit Missions in North America. 

All the Histories of New England and of Mas- 
sachusetts, and of the United States, 

La Hontan’s New Voyage to America. 

L’Escarbot’s History. 

Lettres Edifiantes of the Jesuit Missionaries in 
North America. : 

Mather’s Magnalia. 

Penhallow’s Indian Ware. 

Ogilvie’s Voyages. 

Purchas’s Pilgrimage. 
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Winthrop’s Journal, 

American Quarterly Journal. 

North American Review. 

The Historical and Genealogical Register. 

Census Statistics. Published by the United States. 

Prince’s Chronological History of New England. 

Wood’s New England Prospect. 16389. 

Sparks’s American Biography. 

Bancroft’s History of the United States. 

Hakluyt’s Collection of Voyages. 

Hutchinson's Collection of Original Papers rela- 
tive to the Colony of Massachusetts. 

Holmes’s Annals, 

Bradford’s New England Chronology, from 1497 
to 1800. 

Historical Magazine, 


For Topographical features of the State and its 
Natural History, see Greenleaf’s Statistieal 
View, Williamson's History, etc. 


IL—CLAIM AGENTS IN THE OLDEK 
TIME. 


By Co.toxneL, Taomas F. De Vor. 


At the close of the War ef the Revolution, 
many of the principal Loyalists departed with 
the British Troops; leaving behind all their 
property. In fact, every thing which they could 
not carry with them was confiscated by the 
Laws. These losses, were, however, partially 
made good te them, by presenting them to the 
British Government; but we find some of their 
claims were so outrageous* as to cause Agents 


* In letters received from London, it was said, ‘‘ That sev- 
* eral eminent Loyalists are now confined in Newgate, and 
“are likely to be capitally convicted, for perjury, which, by 
“a Statute of England, is made felony. A glaring instance 
‘*this of the impropriety of suffering people to swear in 
“their own cause. We are apt to be warped by interest, 
“which, with some men, preponderates over every other 
‘*consideration. These hapless people were called upon to 
fey to the amount of the losses they sustained py 
“their attachment to Government; but, unfortunately for 


as not to pass un- 
is said that many who were never worth one 
“thousand pounds, have laid their claims at twenty thous- 
** and, ster ng and others in the same proportion. As 
weer le of this description were instrumental in testing 
¥6 eath many of our unfortunate countrymen, it 
9? Ben on the Mosaic Dispensation will be verified, 
“* That whosover sheddeth man's blood, by man shali his 
** blood be shed.'” 

We find, also, an unfortunate Loyalist who had com- 
mitted suicide while waiting for a settlement of his claims. 
A London pipet ta the month of July, 1786, thus presents 
his case:—" The gentleman who put a period to his exist 
‘tence on Monday orening, was an American Loyalist. 
“‘ After losing the whole of his property, by an adherence 
“to an unfortunate cause, he rendered very essentia) ser- 
“vices to the Royal Army, and had every reason to expest 
‘*some compensation from Government, to which he had 
“sacrificed every thing. Administrations, however, more 
“intent upon tin, nsions to Commissioners than 
“rewarding merit, have suffered him to linger, in a 
“cruel suspence, for near three years, until, at length he 
“was assured, that bis affairs should be concluded to 
“his satiafaction. Monday morning he learnt, that the 


“them, a exaggerated them so muc) 
t 


* noticed. 
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tobe appointed by that Government and sent 
to the several large cities, where they were re- 
cognized by the authorities, to take evidence in 
the various cases presented. 

In the following document, several citizens 
of New York, who were quite prominent be- 
fore the Revolution, appear. 


[ADVERTISEMENT. | 


Broav Srreet, New Yor«, 1ith May, 1786, 

Wuereas Joun Anstey, Esquire, of the 
Kingdom of Great Britain, has been specially 
appointed under the authority of an Act of the 
British Parliament, entitled, ‘An Act for ap- 
“‘ pointing Commissioners further to enquire in- 
“to the losses and services of all such persons 
“who have suffered in their rights, properties, 
“and professions, during the late unhappy dis- 
“sentions in America, in consequence of their 
“loyalty to his Majesty and attachment to the 
“ British Government, ” to repair to the United 
States of America, for certain purposes in the 
said Act mentioned ; 

Anp Wuereas the same has been duly noti- 
fied and explained to his Excellency, George 
Clinton, Governor of this State, by hie Excel- 
lency, John Adams, Minister Plenipotentiary, 
resident of the Court of London; 

Notice is hereby given, that the said John An- 
sley has accordingly entered upon the execu- 
tion of the trusts and powers in him vested, 

AnD Wuereas several of the description of 
those called in England, Loyalists, have resort- 
ed, from different parts of the country, to put 
in their claims at the office in Broad-street, in 
this City, and applications have been made, 
from time to time, to the said John Ansley, to 
receive and admit the same, whereas no such 
authority isin him vested for that purpose ; 

Notice is therefore hereby further given: That 
the said office is open for the sole purpose of 
liquidating the amount in value of the losses 
sustained in this State, by hearing, inquiring, 
and examining into such facts and circumstanc- 


“ Jacks in Office, had left Town, and his business unset- 
“tled. A ray of hope (the only resource of the wretched) 
“no longer remaining, he charged a pistol with three balls, 
“* which he lodged in bis breast, leaving on the Table, the 
“following card, addressed to his landlord: 

“**Farenp WILs0N; 
, who 
“ * penetrates and sustains nature, neit tful nor 
“ *digident. For this last, and not only act of my life, 
“ *which I condemn, let those who have reduced me toa 
ots ud alternative, answer. The loss of fortune, and em- 
= asements of situation were s—the insolence 
“ * of office might have been spared! Let my remains, if 
ola ful country chooses it, be impaled. They 
a a me while living, let them mangle me when 

‘dead: Ii will bea of the idiot, who devoted 
‘* * himself to such a people. 

“* Forward the enclosed to a wretched sister in New 


ré 
“+ York, by the neat packet:—she will remit you the ar- 
“* rears, which I am unadle to pay.’ " 


“* T push into the presence of that Almighty Bei 
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es, and collecting such information as may 
be material, for the better ascertaining the 
several claims which have been presented, under 
the authority of the above mentioned or any 
former Act, to the end and intent that ample 
justice may be done in the premises, that the 
bounty of the British Government may be up- 
held in all cases, and confined to its proper 
objects; and compensation adequately and wmn- 
partially administered to the several claimants, 
in just proportions, according to their preten- 
sions, as the proofs thereof shall be found to 
require, 

Anp Wuereas the unliquidated loss of the 
said claimants and the number of claims are 
considerable in this State, whereby it becomes 
necessary to regulate the order of preference 
in the examinations, It is proposed, that the 
arrangements of the same shall be made ac- 
cording to the local situation of the subject 
matter of loss, in respect to the particular Dis- 
trict within which such loss has been, or here- 
after may be, fully ascertained, in consequence 
of sale by the Commissioners of Forfeitures ; 
and that the enquiry shall commence with the 
Southern District of this State, and therein in 
the first instance with the cases of 

Brigadier General Oliver De Lancey, Mr. 
Isaac Low, Mr. Hugh Wallace, Mr. Alexander 
Wallace, Colonel Beverly Robinson, Colonel 
Roger Morris, Robert Bayard, Esqr., and Col- 
onel James De Lancey, in the order following, 
that is to say— 

Monday, the 15th of May instant, is allotted 
for the enquiry into the case of Brigadier Gen- 
eral Oliver De Lancey. 

Of Mr. Isaac Low, on Tuesday, the 16th day 
of May, instant. 

Of Mr. Hugh Wailace, on Wednesday, the 
17th day of May, instant. 

Of Mr. Alexander Wallace, on Thursday, the 
18th day of May, instant. 

Of Colonel Beverly Robinson, on Friday, the 
19th day of May, instant. 

Of Colonel Roger Morris, on Saturday, the 
20th day of May, instant. 

Of Robert Bayard, Esqr., on Monday, the 
22nd day of May, instant. 

And of Colonel James De Lancey, on Tues 
day, the 23rd day of May, instant. 

On which days such further directions and 
appointments will be severally and respectively 
made, asthe occasions and circumstances of 
each case may require, and all persons in any 
way interested in the enquiry, as above direct- 
ed, either as friends, relatives, or agents, to 
prove the titles of the Claimants, or as Credi- 
tors having demands on the estates confiscated, 
either by way of Mortgages, Bonds, Debts, or 
otherwise, are hereby requested to attend, at 
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the said Office, in Broad-street, in the order of 
time above mentioned, with their respective 
— vouchers, to the end that the same may 

examined into, and the actual loss of each 
Claimant ascertained accordingly. 

N. B. The names of other Claimants, as 
they occur, in the order of examination, will 
be published in this paper; and the days ap- 
pointed for their enquiry, from time to time, as 
occasion may offer, whereof proper notice will 
be given. 


IIl.—LETTERS FROM THE FIELD. 


WRITTEN TO HIS RELATIVES, BY Masor PALLIP 
J. Kearney, ELEVENTH New JeRsEY VOL- 
UNTEERS.* 

1.—To his Mother. 


CAMP NEAR Fort Marcy, Va. 
Tuesday evening, September 2nd, 1862. 
Dear MoTuEr: 

I should have written you before, but 
this is the first moment of time I have had. 
We left Trenton, Monday, at ten; on arriving 
at Philadelphia, in the afternoon, we received 
quite a nice dinner at the Saloon they have near 
the Camden-ferry ; and then marched through 
the city to the Baltimore depot; we arrived at 
Baltimore about ten o’clock in the evening— 
there we all got supper; after marching through 
the town, between depots, we stayed in the 
open depot all night, leaving at nine the next 
morning, for Washington. On arriving at Wash- 
ington, a dinner for all hands was served up; 
but, instead of the nice dinner of Philadelphia, 
there was only a piece of bread with a piece of | 
meat laid on it. Some of our men lost their | 
appetites suddenly. The meal did look rather 
rough to recruits. In the afternoon, we marched 
six miles beyond Long-bridge, to Camp Seward; 
arrived there at six, P. M.; and pitched our tents 
in a hurry. I was very near tired out, as you 
know I had not had too much sleep the week 
before leaving Trenton; and I was up all the 
way down, in the cars, taking care of my men— 
no light job—for the way whiskey passed into 
the cars, at every —— lace, gave us trouble 
enough, The next day, after arriving at Camp 
Seward, I was made officer of the day, for 
that day; and, in a new camp, I had enough to 
do. In theafternoon, just afterI had got the 
camp nicely cleaned up, came an order to 
strike the tents, pack up, and march to Alexan- 
dria. We got everything ready to go, when an 
order came to wait as we were, until further 
orders; 80 we lay out all night, in a slight 
rain. Inthe hurry, no thought had been taken 


* We are indebted to our friend, General J. Watts de 
, for the use of this series of letters. 
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for supper. So, seeing the men all hungry, I 
went to the Quarter-master ; and drew coffee and 
bread for the Regiment; and saw it dealt out 
myself. We took to coffee-boiling allnight. I 
had a busy night of it, looking after the guards 
and passing among the men to keep them quiet. 
This was their first night in bivowac ; and they 
were rather inclined to be noisy, singing, etc. 
At four, A. M., I lay down on the ground, near 
the guard-fire,for an hour; but as it was drizzling, 
did not enjoy my nap much. At nine, next day, 
I was relieved, my time being up and by right 
excused from all duty for twenty-four hours, 
I had some Company business to settle, but 
was really too sleepy to attend to it, so let it 
drop. The tents were all put up again and 
mine very nicely floored with boards. We all 
thought then we would have a few days rest. 
Next morning, at three o’clock, I was woke up 
by the Colonel and ordered to get my men ready 
to march at once for Chain-bridge. I dressed as 
quickly as I could; and got my men all out, while 
it wasyet dark. The whole Regiment went out 
on the road, Here we waited until dawn and 
then started for Chain-bridge. Two Regiments 
followed us for the same place. On reaching 
Chain-bridge, we found the plank torn up to 
prevent any one passing, as they—the green 
hands at the bridge—had got a great scare from 
reports. We waited untila path of two planks 
was laid down, then passed over and went be- 
yond Fort Marcy, about half a mile. Here we 
drew up in line, to await the enemy, (five 
thousand Cavalry) whom,report said, had flanked 
Pope. General Doubleday said he expected 
them down the road, (the Leesburg Turnpike) 
every hour, for a few hours. We had the honor of 
being in the front; but, in the evening, a Regi- 
ment from the Peninsula, the Seventh Michigan, 
passed us, and went a mile beyond, up the road. 
There was not a tree where we encamped ; and 
the sun came down powerfully. I built a shed 
with my blanket,and entertained the Lieutenant- 
colonel and five more, under the shade of it. 
We foraged around ; got fried chicken, peaches, 
corn, potatoes, etc ; and, fora time, kept a hotel ; 
in the evening, we were withdrawn to our 
present Camp, just back of the Fort, to keep us 
out of harm’s way. It isa mighty rough hillside— 
all stumps, brush, etc. Here we bivouaced, as 
we had no baggage; made a small fire for each 
Company, to give us a little light; and lay 
down, as it was afterdark. When we arrived, 
we had no time to make ourselves comfortable ; 
and, as the men left Camp in the morning, in 
their blouses, with neither overcoats nor blank- 
ets, when the rain came on, we were rather 
unprepared. All hands were up early—and I 
secured one of the three kettles that could! be 
found in the Regiment and had coffee made for 
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the men. All day, Saturday, the men amused 
themselves, building bough-huts, Just as we 
were going to bed, mine fell down, so I had the 
pleasure of another rainy night in bivouac, with 
only my blanket, for all three of us. Sunday 
morning, the tents arrived, and, as it rained, 
were put up regardless of order. Monday, the 
Colonel sent for me; asked me if I was not an 
Engineer ; and told me to lay out the camp and 
see it put in order, I had quite a job of it yes- 
terday and to day; this afternoon, just as I had 
it looking nicely and was geing to Washington, 
to get something I am badly in need of-—a cook, 
etc.—an order came from General Whipple to 

et our men at once into line, to await an attack. 
tis now all quiet. I believe it isa humbug; 
do not think Stonewall has any idea of seeing 
us, though we are ready for him. When we 
came here, we were alone. The hills looked 
bare, now they are covered with Camps. One 
Regiment is about half a mile in advance of us. 
Iam too sleepy to write more—love to all. 

Your affectionate son, 
Direct Capt. Pui J. Kearny, 
Co. A. 11" Regt. N. J. Vols. 
Washington, D. C. 





2.—To his Mother. 


WasHIneTon, Sept. 3", 10, P. M. 
Icame in, to day, on business, I am so 
sorry for Phil. I saw his body. What a hard 
thing for his wife, alone now. He had his 
faults, but he was a noble fellow. There is one 
universal expression of regret for him. Love 
toall. I go toCamp to morrow. 
Pui. 





3.—To his Brother, Edward. 


CAMP NEAR FaLMourTs, VA. 
December 9th, 1862. 
Dear BrotHEeR EDWARD: 

As the Army moves to-morrow, no one 
knows where, I may not have an opportunity 
to write again for some time. I came down 
here on a leave of absence for three days—(I 
am still on detached service) on the third 
instant—but when I wished to go back, and 
sent my order to Head-quarters to obtain a pass 
back to Washington, there was some hemming 
and hawing, both at Brigade and Division 
Headquarters, about wanting all their officers 
here; but it passed up, since which it has not 
been heard from since; heard it stopped at 
General Sickles. As General Barnard, under 
whos orders, Iam, ordered me to report to 
him on the sixch, for duty as Engineer, and 
General somebody, under whose command I 
am not, refuses me a pass to do so,I do not 
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know how it will turn out. Mean time, I am 
very well satisfied to be with my Company, 
asI had intended applying to be relieved so 
as to join them, I want to be with the Army, 
while active operations are going on, but 
would like to set at the defence of Washing- 
ton again, after the Army goes into winter-quar- 
ters. It is a pretty rough life, winter campaign- 
ing with men in little shelter tents and offi- 
cers in tents. Snow has laid on the ground, 
two inches thick, for four days now; weather 
freezing all day till today. Luxurious, is it 
not, to sleep on the ground, in a tent, without 
fire, thermometer down in the twenties, and get- 
ing up in the morning to a breakfast of hard 
crackers and coffee. But with all that, I have 
never felt better than I do now. The only in- 
convenience I experience, is, that coming down 
in a warm day, 1 brought only a thin civilian 
overcoat ; no mess-chest; and baggage at a lower 
standard than the Georgian chevalier’s, for, as 
the story goes, his consisted of a collar and 
a pair of spurs: whereas, mine only consisted 
When we consider that 
there is no chance of borrowing, as every offi- 
cer carries just enough for himself, and mov- 
ing, it may be, several weeks before I can get 
even rough Gevernment clothes, it is no laugh- 
ing matter. After shaking in my tent, with- 
out fire, for a week, to-day I set to work like 
a beaver, to build me a log hut and mud chim- 
ney. Just as I was putting the finishing 
touches on the chimney, came the order to get 
ready to march—So it goes—Consoled myself, 
for the loss of my shanty, by a “pully” beef 
soup; laid in, at least, two days rations, of it. 
So I now feel ready for the march. I often 
wonder how I sfand it here, so rough, and im- 
_ on it, while I was so sick recently; for 
came very near doing what the prayer-book 
calls “leaving this transitory scene of illu- 
“sion,” and giving the Regiment, the opportu- 
nity of attending an officer’s funeral. But I 
ain’t dead yet, and am able to damage as much 
of Uncle Sam’s rations, as ever. As to where 
we are going, I have not the least idea, and 
what’s more, don’t care a Report varies, 
from the upper Rappahannock to the low- 
er Peninsula, some say to Suffolk; I say noth- - 
ing. We strike tents, to-morrow, at three, P. 
M.; march after dark; that clears us of one 
night’s bivouac in the snow; wish I had some 
whiskey ; none procurable here abouts; shall by 
and by get some hospital stores for the occa- 
sion. I shall need it; for the longest walk I 
have taken since I was sick is four miles. If 
we have an action soon,—and I think we must, 
inside of three or four days—I hopeto stand 
some chance of a Majority, so that I can get on 
horseback. I hate this confounded foot work; 
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and if I should get any promotion, I would 
just as lief, and a little rather, go in some oth- 
er Regiment. Ours is, by ne means, the best 
that has left New Jersey. Our men are not of a 
high standard, either socially, morally, or 
hysically. Already, over two hundred and 
y are unfit for duty. Our officers, with few 
exceptions, are mechanics, and of that class, 
that do not suit me as companions; and our 
Colonel, (though I believe him an excellent 
man), as a Colonel, is very inefficient and un- 
popular with the men. But talking of pro- 
motions, I guess Iam counting my chickens 
before they are hatched, as I may leave a va- 
cancy for some one to be promoted into. I 
enclose note for Mother, but there is no need 
of her knowing there is any chance of an ac- 
tion. I am in Carr’s Brigade, SickuEs’ Di- 
vision, StonzMan’s Corps, Hooxrr’s Grand 
Division. So you can see by the papers where 
Iam, meantime. With love to sister Jane and 
the family, I remain 
Your affectionate brother 
Pui J. KEARNY 


4.—To his Mother. 


Camp, NEAR Fatmours, Va. 
December 10*., 1862. 
Dear MoTuEr: 

I sent youa short note last week, before 
leaving Washington, but I had no time then 
to write more. I have been here a week now; 
it is a pretty cold, rough life, this winter cam- 
paigning; but I never felt better or in better | 
spirits, in my life, Snow has lain here for 
five days. It freezes all day. Sleeping on the | 

und in a tent, without fire, and getting up 
in the morning to a breakfast of hard crackers 
and black cefiee, is not, to say the least of it, 
an effeminate mode of life; but it agrees with 
me wonderfully. Ihave bad to let out my belt 
six inches since I was sick ; and the button holes | 
of my coat and other garments show evident 


signs of giving way. 
hough down here, I came on a visit: am | 
not yet relieved, formally, from my detach- 
ed duty at Washington. — 
Love to yourself and the girls, 
Your affectionate son 
Pat. 


5.—To his Mother. 


Brvovac IN FRONT OF FREDERICKSBURG. 
December 11".,44 P. M. 
Dear MoTuer : 
While I am laying here, I think that a few 
lines to you from the front may prove accept- 
dle. We have been laying in this position, 
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about one mile from the river, since early this 
morning. About five, this morning, the ball 
commenced, by a heavy artillery and musketry 
fire—rather exacting to us new hands, as it 
was only about one and a half miles off. The 
enemy had attacked our bridge party. At 
seven, our Brigade formed and took up posi- 
tion, with the whole of Sickle’s Division. It 
has been a magnificent day, as to weather, but 
rather tiresome, as the novelty of the Artillery 
firing soon wore off, and now no one pays it 
any attention. The fire, now, is almost entirely 
from our own side ; the enemy replying feebly. 
Fredericksburgh will soon be a used-up city. 
I was down to the front, this afternoon. The 
city was on fire in several places, Sharp-shoot 
ers being stationed in the houses of the town, 
to pick off our artillery-men; and they knock- 
ing any house down from which fire came 
It is a great sight, the mass of men concentrat- 
ed about here. Every place seems full, in 
front and rear, and on our side; the Brigades 
and Divisions, Cavalry and Artillery, the 
massed columns looking like black spots in 
the distance; the bands have been playing for 
the amusement of the men—quite a treat, as 
they have not exercised themselves much, lately. 
on account of the extreme cold weather. Gen- 
eral Phil’s old Division is immediately on our 
right, a little to the front; report says they 
will cross first. I carry four days rations on 
my back; got two dozen ‘‘ McClellan pies,” or 
hard crackers, in my blanket, besides meat, 
coffee, sugar, salt, tea, etc., in my haversack. 
Coming down from Washington only for three 
days, 1 brought no servant, sol have to “tote 
“things” myself, much to my lazy-self’s dislike 


| —however, it is pleasure to think that it is a 


rapidly decreasing load. I hold a queer posi- 
tion, coming down here for three days, on 8 
leave of absence from General Barnard, with 
orders to report to him at Washington, at the 
expiration of that time. General Sickles, here, 
refuses me a pass and keeps my order also, 60 
that although actually here and in command 
of my Company, I am reported every morning 
absent on detached service; and my Lieuten- 
ant signs himself as commanding Company. 
As I have not been relieved from engineering 
duty, I should render myself liable, if I report 
ed for duty. As it is General Sickles from whom 
my pass must come ; and he must bear the blame 
of my not reporting. It is a very pleasant posi- 
tion to me, as it renders me in a measure inde 
pendent, having all the excitement, though 
none of the tiresome Camp work. Occasional- 
ly a rabbit, and just now a turkey, started 
from the brush; when follows a commotion as 
it passes down between the Regiments, all 
wanting fresh meat for supper. I just heard 
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that three Regiments, the Seventeenth Michi- | 


gan, Nineteenth and Twentieth Massachusetts, 
have forced a passage into Fredericksburg, 
and taken fifty prisoners. Other troops are 
passing over and the bridge by which our Di- 
yision crosses, is reported nearly ready. It is 
getting dark, and the burning houses of the 
town make an illumination’ in that direction. 
Ishall take supper and then try and get some 
sleep on my pine-leaf bed, which I have been 
at some trouble to get together, and try and 
get a little nap, before seeing what the night 
will bring forth. 
Your affectionate son 
Put. 


6.—To his Mother. 


Brvovac AT Pontoon BRIDGE, ONE MILE BB- 
LOW FREDERICKSBURG, 
8 A. M., December 18"., 1862. 
Dear MoTHer: 

I wrote you a letter from our position in 
front of Fredericksburg, day before yesterday, 
saying we expected to cross soon. We did 
not, however, but lay down to sleep, as we 
were. Though warm, at sundown, it soon be- 
came freezing. I lay down, to try and sleep, but 


soon gave that up, as my feet were wet, and icy 
boots are not conducive to slumber; I walk- 


ed up and down the line of our Regiment, 
stopping occasionally at one of the few fires, 
there, until four o’clock came; some of my 
men getting up, made a fire, when taking a 
scanty breakfast, I sat pretty comfortably, till 


seven, when we were ordered to fall in, and in | 


ten minutes we were marching, as we suppos- 
ed, to cross the river. 


the road, while some of Sumner’s Corps pass- 
ed us, to cross first. There has been some 


slight firing early this merning, but now a heavy | 
mist settled every where, and both sides had | 


to stop firing, as it was impessible to distin- 
guish any object at a slight distance, 
still till two, P. M., when the fog had cleared off 
and the firing recommenced very briskly, Our 
Division fell in and started on the road to Fal- 
mouth, up the river. We had gone but a slight 
distance when we were counter-marched, and 


took a road down the river, ankle deep in clay, | 
| over, during the day. Sickles’ (our) Division 


every where. It was hard work marching. 


The road, bad as it was, we soon left, going | 
across fields, through little wood-roads, etc., | 


until, shortly ‘after dark, we had made about 
five miles and brought up in the middle of the 
woods, where we all stacked arms, and build- 
ing fires, cooked supper, and prepared to make 
ourselves comfortable for the night. Calling 
to mind my last night’s experience I determin- 
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On getting near there, | 
however, our Division formed on one side of 
| the order, “fall in,” and expecting we were 


We lay) 
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ed to sleep this night, any how. So taking axe, 
although already pretty well tired, I set to 
work, determined to be tired enough to sleep, 
no matter how cold; besides taking an opium 
pill, I succeeded admirably in getting tired ; 

ut unfortunately, just as I had fixed my bed, 
feet to the fire, and was putting the finish- 
ing touch to the pillow, the order came, “fall 
“in.” Not much pleased to abandon our com- 
fortable position, off we started. The woods 
through which we marched, were, (although 
it was a pitchy dark night) almost as bright 
as day, with the Camp fires. Two of our Reg- 
iments, we one of them, had to go to the bridge 
and guard it. Down the hill we went, through 
the mud—worse than any we had even met 
in the day, for once, out of the Camp, we could 
not see where we stepped. We reached the 
bridge, drew up ina line on our side; made a 
fire; and after our necessary cup of hot coffee, 
I lay down with my feet to the fire, at twelve; 
and until after five this morning, was oblivious 
of everything. This morning, everything was 
perfectly still, until, about fifteen minutes ago, 
when a musketry fire commenced; and now 
both sides are at it with a will. We are down 
on the river bank, and, consequently, can see 
nothing, as the fight is over the hill, on the 
opposite side of the river. The order is, “ fall 
——_— 

Good bye, 
Pur. 


7.—To hie Mother. 


BATTLEFIELD, Lerr-CENTRE-F'RONT. 
December 14%., 8 P. M. 
Dear MOTHER : 
I closed my last letter in a hurry, hearing 


going to moveatonce. It was for some trivial 
cause, however, and we stayed where we were, 
at the bridge, all day, listening to the fight 
going on before us, When I stopped writing, 
the fight was pretty hot, about half a mile 
across the bridge. We drove them ( Franklin 
only, was engaged, then,) about amile, Then 
the fight went on without much advantage on 
either side, till dark. Once our men reached 
the railroad in the woods, but were driven 
back. Hooker’s Grand Division kept moving 


crossing about three, P. M., leaving the two 
Regiments, (oursand the Sixteenth Massachu- 
setts ) still es the bridge. Soon after 
they crossed, the rebels attacked our centre. 
The fight, then, seemed nearer than ever before ; 
and, for a few minutes, till the rebels were re- 

ulsed, it was a pretty lively time—I was on the 

ills, on both sides of the river, several hours, 
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during the day; and had a splendid view of the 
battle. The farthest point was not as near, as 
I could judge, by the difference between sight 
and sound, over one and a half miles off. The 
heaviest fight was on the right, where Sumner 
had all he could, to hold theirown. His men 
stood nobly, though at times the fire on him, 
both from Artillery, Infantry and Musketry, 
musf have been terrific. Just at dusk, it was a 
splendid sight. Before, when a shot was fired, 
we could see nothing but smoke; now we 
could see the fire. The rebel line advanced, 
and the batteries opened briskly, at the same 
time. The flashing of the musketry, along the 
straight lines, the cloud of white smoke and 
brilliant flash of the cannon, while it was yet 
just light enough to see the men, was a magnif- 
icent sight, and more like the battle pictures 
than anythingI had seen in the previous two 
days. From dark till seven, there was a strag- 
gling fire from right to left. Then, all became 
quiet, and we lay down for the night. For- 
tunately, we moved a few yards, to a nice sandy 
place; and as there was no frost, I had a 
most comfortable night’s rest. Sand seemed 
like feathers, after the hard frozen ground of 
the night before. Early this morning, the fir- 
ing recommenced ; and just as we finished 
breakfast, we received orders to march. We 
crossed the river, and marched over a well 
trampled field, to the Richmond road, pass- 
ing, on our way, the Regiments of our Division 
that were fighting yesterday. It is another 
splendid day, and our new colors look well, 
causing remarks from the old hands, such as 
“Those colors won’t look so pretty, long,” etc. 
Passing New Jersey Regiments, there was a 
— interchange of greetings, inquiries, etc. 

e formed in rear of a Field Battery, by the 


road. We lay there fora couple of hours, then 
marched a few hundred feet, tothe front line, 
and, up to this time, have been sending out two 
Oompanies at a time, to skirmish, relieving 


them every two honrs. The rebels lie in the 
woods, about half a mile off from the main 
line. Our Army lies ona large elevated plain, 
with scarce a tree. I went out at twelve, with 
my Company—was out until two. We were 
- firing till — one, when both sides stopped, 

to remove the wounded of the previous fight. 
At times,the bullets whistled briskly for a 
minute or two, then dying away. The first 
two Companies lost two killed, five wounded. 
We were very fortunate, “nobody hurt,” I 
was much pleased with my men, They were very 
cool. Three bullets whizzed around my head, 
making one start like the hiss of a snake, 
They do not make a pleasant sound, s0 close, 
All is quiet now, four and a half P. M. The 
wounded are being brought in, undera flag of 
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truce, A large mail has just come for the Reg- 
iment, and we are all waiting, impatiently, for 
it to be sorted. It is some days now since I 
heard from home. My Company, when we left 
Trenton, was the next to the smallest in num- 
ber, almost all “ boys,” so that we were laughed 
at, asa “Boy Company.” To-day I have one of 
the largest Companies in the field, of the Regi- 
ment; and the Doctor says, have had less sick, 
and lost fewer, by death, (only one) than any 
other; of the thirteen that are absent now, 
sick, in convalescent Camp, hospitals, etc., eight 
are over twenty-five years of age, and the man 
who died was over that age—so much for Boy 
Companies. The mail is just ready—no more, 
till I get that. Love to all. 
Your affectionate son 
Pat, 


8.—To his Mother. 


CaMP, NEAR FaLMovTs, VA., 
December 18%, 
DEAR MoTHER: 

The fight is over and weare all back in our 
old Camp—I am well. Love toall; too cold to 
write more—will write a long letter in a day 
or two. 

Your affectionate son 
Par. 


9.—To his Mother. 


CAMP, NEAR FaLmourta, Va. 
December 26%, 1862. 
DEAR MOTHER : 

I sent you a short note from Camp here, 
ten days ago. After we had recrossed, to this 
side of the river, it was cold, and I was in too 
much of a hurry, just then, being ordered out 
on picket, to write more, I sent you several 
letters during the battle. The last on the four- 
teenth; after I had returned from skirmishing. 
I was out again last night, between ten and 
twelve. It was very quiet, though, only a few 
bullets whizzing; next morning, our Regiment 
fell back a few hundred feet, being relieved in 
turn, and we stayed on that lineallday. I had 
rested badly for some nights, and determined to 
have one night’s rest, if possible. We were in 
an old cornfield ; I took an axe and using it as a 
spade, levelled the furrows, to make a place for 
a bed ; then dug it up, to make it soft; putup a 
screen from the wind; laid down some corn- 
husks; and then sat down to cook some supper, 
occasionally casting an eye over towards my 
bed, with a feeling of inward satisfaction. Dis- 
appointed hopes, however, for I had not lain 
down more than two hours, when the order came 
“Fall in.” We did, and stood for some time until 
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the order came to march ; crossing the river, we 
went about two miles, passing thousands of 
troops who had crossed before us, bivouacing in 
the woods, Wewere drawn up in the woods in 
turn, stacked arms,and lay down again. In 
about an hour, a stream of water coming under 
the blanket, stopped all sleep. Nothing could 
be done, in the way of shelter, so we had to 
stand in the rain ’till morning. Then the sun 
came out clear. We dried ourselves and in the 
afternoon, marched back to our old camp. 
Lay still there all next day, and on the day fol- 
lowing received orders to go out on picket. 
The weather was pleasant when we started, but 
that night it became cold, intensely cold ; and 
lasted for the whole time we were out, (three 
days); water froze in the brooks, so we could 
walk on it. Now, sleeping in the open air is 
not the pleasantest thing in the world, with the 
thermometer down in the twenties, or lower. 
Laying with feet to the fire, water would freeze 
in the canteen at my head. And then to have 
to get up occasionally to visit the sentinels, to 
see the Field Officer, or some such thing, giving 
mea splendid opportunity of getting chilled 
through ; I didn’t like it, and hope our turn for 
that work won’t come again till warm weather. 
Sunday, we returned here, glad to get in our 
tents, mean as they are. We had sleptin them 
only one night inten. I have had mine newly 
strewed and a chimney built; the one I built 
the day before leaving for the battle having 
been pulled down. I have been a little unwell 
from the effects of that picket trip, but to day 
feel much better. Why do you not write? The 
last letter I had from home was from Lilly. 
December 2nd, nearly four weeks ago, I sent 


you two letters. Did you not get them? Love | 
Happy New Year to all of | 


to all of the girls. 
you. 


Your Son, 


PHIL, 
Please send me when you write a few postage 


stamps, can’t procure them here, and I am} 
afraid my letters, which have been franked, do | 


not all go as straight as if stamped. 
Pai. 


10.—To his Mother. 


Brvovac, JAN. 21", 18638. 
Dear MoTuer : 

After being under marching orders for 
three days, and each day postponed till next, 
we started, at one, P. M., on Tuesday,for no one 
knows where. It was a dull, cloudy day, with 
every appearance of a coming storm. It went 
very much against the grain to leave my house 
at such a time, but had to do it. We marched 
nearly four miles; then stopped to let other Divi- 


| except when we halted. 
| has, up to this time, Thursday morning. Soon 
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sions who were to take the lead, pass up. At 
dark, it commenced raining ; and, at eight, we 
received orders to returntocamp. Off westar- 
ted, and sucha march, road full of stumps and 
ruts, bad enough in daylight, but now men 
were falling everywhere. Rain right in our 
faces, made the matter worse. When we reach- 
ed camp the wagons were not to be found; so 
we put up our shelter tents before our old fire- 
place--our A tents were in the wagons—-and, after 
drying ourselves, lay down with the intention of 
sleeping—vain hope, for it soon commenced 
raining harder than ever and beat in on us, every 
where, wetting us thoroughly, which was not 
so pleasant, especially when the fire went out; 
besides, three laying under one set of blankets, 
turning over was an impossibility, unless by 
mutual consent ; and laying so long on one side, 
on the ground, made our bones ache. One leak 
was just above my head. I say one, but the 
whole tent was one general leak. Daylight 
came at last, and we got up; alas for the vanity 
of human expectation. I had dried my dress 
coat and boots, the night before, and put them 
in the safest place I could find, determined to 
have something dry and warm in the morning. 
When I reached for them, however, I emptied a 
pint of water out of one of my boots, and found 
my coat perfectly saturated. Before we could 
dry them or get my breaktast, the order came 
“fall in.” It took some work to get the men 
in ranks, nearly all having had as bad a night 
as we had. I got acup of hot coffee, just on 
the point of starting, which set me up. It is 
the greatest necessary of camp life. Off we 
trudged, through clay, over ankle deep, and 
often water, deeper. I felt pretty well loaded 
down, my clothes all wet, my blanket, piece 
of tent, and winter blanket weighed double 
what they did the day before, and with my three 
days rations and canteen of whisky, with my 
turn at the axe, made all I wanted to carry. 
At first, the cold, damp wind on our clothes felt 
very disagreeable, but our load soon started the 
perspiration, and then we were warm enough, 
It rained all day, and 


after two, we stopped in a little piece of woods. 
Icould not have gone two hundred yards farther, - 
but was up with the colors. My place is just 
behind them, and I had not left them all day. 
The Regiment had dwindled down to about 
fifty men; and, as the colors came up, the Colonel 
exclaimed, “What! is this the centre of the Regi- 
“ment ?” I had some ten men of my Company, 
but the rest, except some half dozen, were up by 
five o’clock. We pitched our shelter tent, and 
I lay down and slept for a couple of hours ; got 
up ; ate some supper ; and, after drying our blan- 
kets as best we could, in the rain, lay down for 
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the night. But it was merely a repetition of 
the previous night. These shelter tents are 
made of yery light canvass, scarcely heavier 
than shirting, in pieces five feet square, with 
buttons and button holes allround. Each man 
carries a piece and when they stop, cut two 
crotch-sticks and a cross pole, button two 
pieces together and pin them to the ground on 
each side. The third piece makes the back. 
The front is left open, and just outside a fire is 
built, which keeps the tent warm and smoky. 
These tents are made, I should think, for small 
men, for we had to gather up our feet to meee 
them inside. But even that was of no avail, 
for in the night the wind changed around to 
the front and the rain came right in upon us; 
even our overcoats under us got wet; now the 
rain has stopped for a short time, but the sky 
is still too heavy for us to hope it is for good. 
The boys are taking advantage of it, to dry 
themselves, and I have a fine fire in front of my 
tent, which only sends in a puff of smoke once 
in a, while; to let us know itis there. When 
we will continue our march,I do not know. 
Three cannon shot were heard at daylight this 
morning ; but I have lost my bearings entirely, 
and neither know where they were or where I 
am. Thanks to all three of us Officers, having 
a canteen of whisky apiece, we have taken no 
colds, and now I am warmed up, feel all right ; 
but I am getting a great advocate of the armies 
sitting still fora few weeks, till the weather 
moderates, and letting those gentry who hallo, 
“ forward,” try it. Papers may say what they 
please, but the army is dissatisfied with the 
way things are going on in Washington. 
Men whose families are begging at home, have 
six months pay coming to them; and, while 
they do not get it, they see the big contractors 
at Washington getting theirs; they curse the 
President for his Emancipation Message, and 
I do not believe, should he make his appear- 
ance here, a decent cheer could be sant for 
him. The nine months men are the most dis- 
satisfied, belonging to a class generally used 
to more comforts, etc., than those whe enlisted 
for the three years, and believing they were 
going to do garrison duty, while, instead, they 
have been marched and fought like old troops. 
They are the most homesick men I ever saw. 
God help the men in power now, if ever this 
Army goes home? The abolition party has 
seen very near its last hours. Whenever the 
Army come out, it will go home pro-slavery, 
almost to a man. Love to all the family, I 
will write to you as I get opportunities, un- 
less my paper gets wetter than it did yester- 
day ; it came very near spoiling. 
Your affectionate Son, 
Pum. 
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11.—To his Mother. 


CHANCELLORSVILLE BATTLEFIELD, 
Monday morning, must be 4th May. 
DEAR MOTHER: 

I wrote a short note to Edward, from 
our Bivouac, on the left, below Fredericksburg, 
Since then we have had pretty hard work. 
We left camp last Tuesday, at five, P. M., march- 
ing slowly a few miles; we reached our Bivouac 
near the river, at half-past ten, P. M.; I was 
tired out, had been up writing all the night 
before, and busy during the day, so when we 
reached the Bivyouac, I threw myself down to 
sleep, and did not know till morning that 
my men had put blankets over me; next morn- 
ing we moved near the pontoons, and our whole 
Corps was massed in the woods. -It is a fine 
opportunity to see all your friends on an oc- 
casion like this, as so many are massed within 
a few yards. In the morning, the Sixth Army 
Corps crossed and began throwing up intrench- 
ments; very little opposition was offered to 
them. We spent the night there, and the 
next Thursday morning also; at one, P. M., 
we started for the right, going around through 
the valley (ruse mentioned by McDougal) to 
prevent our men from being seen by the 
enemy. It was a hard march, for the direct 
distance to the United States-ford, where we 
were to cross, was about fifteen miles, and we 
went a round about way, besides which our 
men were very heavily loaded. At ten, P. M., 
we stopped for an hour to make coffee, and 
then went on a couple of miles and stopped 
for the night, about four miles from the ford. 
Leaving there, the next morning, at ten, we 
crossed the river on a pontoon-bridge at United 
States-ford. The rebels had had strong works 
there, but Hooker crossing above, had turned 
them and forced them to abandon them. Rest- 
ing here, for half an hour, we were ordered 
quick up to the front where an engagement 
was going on. We reached within a few 
hundred feet of there, but the fight had nearly 
ceased and we lay in the woods waiting for 
events; we were roused several times, in the 
night, by slight attacks on our line, but they 
were only attempting to reconnoitre it by the 
enemy. 


Saturday morning, we lay in the same place. 
About one, P. M. the rebels found out we 
were there and began shelling us. One shell, 
passed about a foot from one of my men and 
took off the leg of one of our Captain’s ser- 
vant. Our batteries soon stopped that, how- 
ever. At five, P. M. the Eleventh Army Corps 
broke and ran in a most disgraceful manner. 
We were ordered out, on a double quick, for 


i half a mile, to take their places and soon put 
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a stop to the enemy’s advance. The Eleventh 
Army Corps passed us in great confusion. 
Our line once formed, the rebels made no fur- 
ther attack where we were, until nine, P. M. 
We were in the second line, about as far as 
from the house to the Round Table, from the 
Excelsior Boys, who were in front. The rebs 
tried to break through, but couldn’t come it. 
Our line lay down, and let the balls whistle 
over head; one of our batteries, back of us, 
sent a few shells over our heads, into Secesh ; 
and that started them back. At eleven, P. 
M., they made a determined attempt to break 
through our line, and then the scene was 
magnificent; the moon was full and showed 
ppendialy, breaking through the few scattered 
clouds, The Infantry volleys were continual ; 
and when the Batteries ot both sides opened 
with shell, the scene was glorious, It lasted 
about half an hour. Then all was quiet again. 
At half-past one, we were moved to the left, 
a few hundred yards, and took up our line, 
our left resting on the Culpepper Plank-road. 
I lay down to sleep, but was called up seve- 
ral times, by slight attacks on our line, that 
amounted to nothing beyond rousing us up. 
At five o’clock yesterday morning, (Sunday) 
the fight commenced, the rebels attacked in 
force all along our line; and from then till 
half-past ten, A. M., it was as hot work as has 
been in any battle fought yet. While the 
first line was engaged, our line was lying 
down, but still suffered severely from the shower 
of ball and shell that passed over; I lay next 


the colors. My Orderly Sergeant just behind | 


me, was killed, shot in the brain, and one 
minute more both the color staffs were bro- 
ken, and one or two more shot close by. At half- 
ast seven, Phil’s old Division,* who were in 
ont of our left, broke and came in, in a mass. 
A few minutes more, and our advance line 
was driven in; Frank Price passed and spoke 
to me; he was in command of his Regiment, 
which had just taken four rebel colors and 
retaken one of our own; we were now un- 
covered and advanced a short distance; a 
rebel line appeared in the woods, and, for a 
few minutes, the fire was awful, seven of my 
men were hit, which, with the number it took 
to carry them to the rear, reduced my Com- 
pany very much. Two Lieutenants in Com- 
pany B were killed instantly, and ten other 
officers wounded ; others had narrow escapes, 
having their clothes torn by shell and ball. 
Our men wavered a moment, when the Adju- 
tant, the Colonel, and myself sprang in front, 
my men calling out to follow me, came on to- 
gether with the Companies on cach side, both 


* The famous Major-genera! Phil. Kearney’s ‘* Fighting” 
Birst Division, ThirdCorps, Army of the Potomac.—J. W.deP. 
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of whose Captains were wounded. Directly, 
we were joined by other Companies, and, charg- 
ing into the woods, gained quite a piece of 
ground. Our supports and Regiments on each 
side gave way; General Berry was killed 
near by us; and the Regiment gave way. The 
Adjutant and myself tried to keep some men 
behind a bank made by the road, but just 
then a rebel Regiment came out of the woods 
close by. A few of our boys stopped and 
fired at them, and they sent a regular hail- 
storm after us. The whistling past of the 
volley was awful. Getting on one side of the 
road, to avoid the storm of railroad-iron and 
shell the rebels now sent down it, I went up 
the hill and joined the Regiment, which had 
rallied about one hundred and fifty men, be- 
hind the Batteries. Several Regiments had 
rallied there, and we lay down to avoid the 
shells the rebels were throwing. Soon the 
rebels made their appearance in our rifle pits, 
on the crest of the hills, and began picking 
off our cannoniers. Several of us Officers of 
the different Regiments, sprang to the front for 
a charge. We had gone but a few steps, when 
all our men come on at a full run, in a crowd, 
without distinction of Regiments; we caught 
a heavy fire as we came across the field, but as 
we neared the rifle pits, it was fun to see them 
getting out. We fired several volleys from 
there, which must have told awfully, for they 
were very thick in front ; some of Birney’s* men 
gave way again on our left flank, and we had 
to go back there again. The loss going across 
the open field was heavy. We rallied at last, 
near ourold Camp. General Meagher came up 
with his Irish Brigade ; he was splendidly dress- 
ed, on a white horse. Taking off his hat, he 
rode in front of his men, who were waverin 

under the fire, ‘‘ Men will you follow me,” an 

off he went, his men hurrahing and running after 
him, Secesh found it too hot for him and got 
outof that ina hurry. We were now, our Regi- 
ment, separated from our Brigade; we had 
stayed under fire longer than they had. They, 
on coming out, had been re-formed,and sent 
down the road to the right. General Sickles 
_— us to support a Battery, for an hour. 
t was now twelve o’clock. Laying down to 
avoid, as much as possible, the shells that were 
bursting over us, nearly all fell asleep, fatigued 
too much, to mind such trifles. At once, we 
were ordered to the right, a short distance, to 
join our Brigade ; lay there awhile ; and returned 
here, where we now form part of the Reserve 
line. Got here at four, P. M., (fourth of May.) 
I went hunting around for some ammunition, to 
replenish what we had used; got it and then 


* The original may read Berry, name almost Illegible,— 
J. W. deP. 
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lay down to sleep. In leading the charge on 
the rifle pits, I had thrown away my haversack 
and blanket, as they bothered me running; I 
now regretted it, for lam both cold and hungry. 
Got a few crackers; lay down and took a nap; 
woke up by a man who said there were some of 
our men at a Field Hospital, a short distanee off, 
who wanted to see some one; went down and 
attended to what was wanted, and returned to 
the Company, to sleep. At two, A. M., the rebels 
roused us up, by a slight attack in our front, 
which was soon disposed of ; and though I was 
so chilled by my previous cool nap, I lay down 
again, and slept till morning. Now, half-past 
two, Monday, our line is being strengthened, 
and all quiet, except skirmishing going on in 
front. General Whipple was mortally wounded, 
close by here, a short time ago. Our Corps 
has been unfortunate ; two of our three Division 
Generals being killed. General Sedgwick, with 
the Sixth Corps, whipped the rebels handsomely, 
below Fredericksburg, yesterday, afternoon. 
‘We heard very heavy firing there. To-day, 
there is a report that Butler has brought fifty 
thousand men to Fredericksburg, and will 
«cross there. Everything looks well for us, and 
bad for the rebels; hope, before long, to be in 
Richmond. I telegraphed to you last evening, 
chance if the wires were not too busy with 
My men be- 
haved nobly; about fourteen of them, al- 
ways first to advance, last to retreat. When 
the Regiment rallied, Company A was the larg- 
est Company there, and every one had stayed 
through the fight. I was proud of them. Guess 
I am sure of my Majority now. I was curious 
to know how it felt to be under a heavy fire. 
Am quite satisfied now. Standing in the front 
line of the fight, or leading on a charge, all 
sense of danger left, there was so much to at- 
tend to and the excitement, though terrible, was 
pleasant. I could see men torn in pieces by 
shell close by me, and the blood and brhkins 
either, and not feel even a shudder. But to lay 
in the second line, and receive the bullets which 
passed the front, whistling by. your ears, and 
yet not able to return the fire, nothing to occupy 
your attention, except to keep your men down 
—which they do generally of themselves—is by 
no means pleasant, especially to one of a ner- 
vous temperament, like myself. My Company 
came over the river, forty-two strong. I have 
now thirty here. Our front is about as far off, 
as from our house to the head of the lane. 
They are digging away, there, making rifle-pits, 
like good boys. I will draw asketch of our 
part of the field, and send it to you; no more 
now, unless something should happen, before I 
send this. 

Love to all, and yourself, 


official business, to let it pass. 


Pum. 
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12.—To his Mother. 


May 7, 
The battle 1s over, and we are back in Camp. 
Have been under fire twice, since writing the 
above; but each time unhurt. Suppose we will 
be in Camp for some weeks. Will write as soon 
as I can, but do not expect a letter soon, as I 
have a great deal of writing to do tor Company 

business. 
Love to all, 
Pam. 


18.—To his Mother. 


Camp NEAR Famourty, Va. 
May 7, 1863. 

Drak MOTHER 

I sent you a-note this morning, which I 
had written on the field; but I had no time to 
add more: have been very busy to day, to pro- 
vide accommodation for my men. We were or- 
dered on the field, to stack our knapsacks, etc., 
while we went to the front, where we were 
needed very much, As the rebels got posses- 
sion of the ground, before we got back, our 
things were either taken by them or burnt by 
our own men; consequently, we are very short 
of clothing, shelter-tents, etc.; and my men were 
glad to get some old thrown away tents, to 
cover them from the rain, I think I gave you 
a sketch of what had happened to us up to 
twelve o'clock, Monday. We lay at that Bivouac, 
till about tour, P. M., when we were ordered to 
the extreme advance to support sharp-shooters. 
From our front line, (of the army) to where we 
were ordered, was about an eighth of a mile, 
across an open field. We laid down at the edge 
of the woods; while close in our front were 
Berdan’s Sharp-shooters. It was an ugly posi- 
tion; every time an enemy’s Sharp-shooter caught 
sight of an officer, a bullet would whiz past, 
closer than was agreeable, particularly as we 
had no chance of replying. One fellow paid 
me several compliments, though I did not think 
my shoulder straps were particularly bright. 
At five and a half, P. M., everything was quiet 
along our line, except an occasional picket shot, 
when a volley came from the rebels about a 
p ecesed of a mile on our right; our picket then 
ell back and our Batteries opened on the woods, 
There, as the attack came around towards us, 
the other two picket-Regiments fell in. ‘Then 
came a few shots in front of us; and our Sharp- 
shooters, the famous “ Berdan’s,” fell back dis- 
gracefully, in less time than I can write it, 
The rebels had poured an Infantry volley into 
us, from all sides ; a second more, and they fol- 
lowed that with shell and grape-shot ; then, to 
| make matters worse, our own Batteries (that 
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were firing about three feet above the ground) 
mistook the range, and burst their first shell 
among us. It was the hottest place that ever 
I was in, or want to be. Our men fell back in 
confusion, some stopped ina hollow in the 
centre of the field, the balance, about one half, 
continued oa, into the intrenchment. To cross 
the field was terrible. The Artillery of both 
sides played along its surface, our own firing 
at the roots of the trees, in the woods, and the 
enemy firing low, at our Batteries. Many of our 
men were hit. We went out on picket about 
two hundred, and in less than three minutes 
twenty-five were hit, several having arms and 
legs torn off by shell. I was with that half 
that entered inside our line; and there, as the 
enemy lengthened their range, the shell was 
terrific, for a few moments. I was standing, du- 
ring the shelling, inside, talking to Frank Price. 
He is a brave fellow, and has done well—during 
the last action, has had command of his Regi- 
ment. When the fire became more moderate, I 


tried to collect our men inside, but they were yet 
go much scattered, it was impossible to do so. 
Ithen went out to the hoilow, and found the 
Lieutenant-colonel in command there, Talking 
with him what to do, he sent me inside the line, 


to get instructions ; not being able to find the 
officer readily, I came out and advised our re- 

lacing the picket line at once, which we did. 
fa about half an hour, our Colonel, having col- 
lected the balance ot our Regiment, inside, 
brought them out also, We lay there all night; 
the enemy attacked several times ; but it did not 
amount to much. We suffered most from the 
cold; I walked up and down the line, nearly 
all night, to keep warm, as I felt the cold very 
much; my overcoat having been lost with the 
blankets. My rubber blanket and haversack I 
threw away, while leading a charge, on Sunday, 
as they were inmy way. In the morning, while 
several of us sat together, eating breakfast, the 
rebels enviously broke up our party, by a vol- 
ley that sent us back to our Companies. We 
had a repetition of the scene of the day before ; 
but our loss had taught us the lesson that 
the open field was no place for us, between two 
fires ; so, confident in the power of our Batteries 
to repulse the enemy, we lay close and let their 


fire pass over us, which it did, though only | 


about a yard above, near enough to feel the 
wind. Some few unlucky shells burst short 
and hurt some ;_ but the loss was trifling com- 
pared with what it would have been, had we 
made another attempt to reach our line, in face 
ofit. One shell burst just above me; hit a 
man at my side; and scattered the pieces of the 
shell, not the man, among my Company, fortu- 
nately hitting no one else. It is a trying thing 
to lie still, while two fires are passing so close 
Hist. Mac. Vow. VII. 13 
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above you. From then till one, P. M., when we 
were relieved, there was only occasional firing ; 
but it was very hot, in the sun. We lay, in the 
edge of the field. Several men were sun-struck. 
All were tired out and hungry; and it kept me 
busy, trying to keep their spirits up and at- 
tending to the sick. A small whiskey ration 
was served out, but the men, taking it on empty 
stomachs, with a hot sun on their heads, began 
raising their heads and keeping up a buzzing 
talk, which drew a volley from the enemy on us. 
That brought them to their senses; and they 
laid close and kept quiet, as they were ordered. 

On going inside our line, I went down to 
a brook and took a wash. On looking 
around, found preparations going on, that con- 
vinced me we were going to abandon our po- 
sition, About five, Captain Hoxey, the Di- 
vision Ordnance Officer, came to our Regi- 
ment to see what ammunition we wanted ; and, 
in course of conversation with me, said he 
wanted twenty muskets for the Second New 
York Regiment. I told him, if he would go 
with me, I would get them; so, taking some 
men, went out on the skirmish line and pick- 
ed up eighteen good ones that had been 
dropped by our wounded. On returning, a 
terrible shower came on, and before we reached 
the Regiment, I was drenched to the skin. Ev- 
en there,I had no shelter; and when the 
worst was over, and drizzling rain and wind 
came on, I felt it like a knife—cold and wretch- 
ed, in my thin summer blouse. It got quite 
cold. At eight, P. M., we received orders to 
get in line, to move immediately. Our men 
received no rations, as the trains had all re- 
crossed. So, tired and hungry, we stood in 
line till half past ten, when we received or- 
ders to lie down, for the night. The Colonel’s 
pack-horse had come up; and he pitcheda 
small tent, and offered mea bed. et as I 
was, I fell asleep, instantly, only to be roused 
before twelve o’clock, to get ready to move. 
Again we got in line, and stood till three 
o’clock, A. M., when we commenced moving 
for the Pontoons, three miles off. The motion 
soon warmed me; sol did not feel the wet. 
Reached the Pontoons by daylight. Marching 
by mass, the Army marches slow. Reaching 
the Pontoons, I saw what I never want to see 


| again—our Army on a retreat. Massed at the 


river, it was slowly defiling across two bridges 
and winding up the different narrow ravines, on 
the opposite side. I was now very busy, for the 
Colonel being very hoarse and I being the 
second in rank, I had to give the commands ; 
acting as Field Officer. After coming a mile 
on this side, we stopped; made cans and 
moved on, seven miles further—halted an hour 
to rest, for the roads were awful bad, as dur- 
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ing Burnside’s Mud March; and then marched 
on for our old Camp. It was a cold, raw, 
drizzly day; but the exertion of marching 
kept us warm ; and we reached Camp at about 
five o’clock, P. M., having marched eighteen 
miles. Going to the Sutler’s, got a can of pre- 
served mutton, and commenced discussing it, 
immediately; was disappointed in getting 
dry clothes, as on opening my valise found 
clothes, papers, books, etc., all wet. Gave my 
men my tent, and slept on the floor of the 
Adjutant’s, Did not wake up till eight 
o’clock, this morning—have been busy as a bee 
all day, so many different Reports called for 
and should have been writing (business-writ- 
ing) to-night, but did not feel in the humor, 
Have my old quarters, though, as yet, they do 
not look as comfortable as usual. The coun- 
try is looking beautiful, trees and flowers 
came out in last few days. To get some ap- 
ple blossoms, after the taint of the battlefield, 
was quiet refreshing. Our Regiment has lost se- 
verely ; few have, I suspect, lost more. Ourloss 
is twenty-one killed, one hundred and forty 
wounded, ten missing—either wounded or kill- 
ed—making one hundred and seventy-one, in 
all; while we, asa Regiment, took into action 
only a little over four hundred, making near- 
ly one man out of two, hit—a tremendous 
proportion. My Company’s loss is slight, 
comparatively—one killed, seven wounded; 
which, as we held a very exposed position, 
next the colors, and were the last Company to 
leave the field, (going in the fifth largest Com- 
pany, and bringing the largest Company to 
the rallying behind the battery) I can lay to 
having kept them from huddling together, 
and in two ranks all the time. Our Regiment 
has gained a good deal of credit; we and the 
One Hundred and Twentieth New York are 
the only new Regiments in the Division, which 
is one of the oldest inthe Army. Yet, we, the 
Eleventh (not the One Hundred and Twentieth 
New York, which left first) were the last to 
leave the field; and the only Regiment of our 
Brigade which rallied to charge the enemy 
from the Battery, which we did, with the Jer- 
sey Brigade of our Division. I wish we were 


in it, instead of with our Yankee Brigade, 


which is, however, good enough. 
* * * * * 


Love to all and yourself, 
Pur, 


14.—To his Mother. 
CaMP, NEAR FALMOUTH, VA. 
June 11%,, 1863. 


Dear MorTuER: 
Yours of the fifth, received last night. Glad 





{ March, 


you are up in the mountains at last. The air 
will, Iam sure, do you govud, When you go 
to Squam Beach, I think I will join you there, 
for a few days, if possible. Nothing new at 


| all, here. Have just got my new tent, a large 


one, fixed. A wall-tent to myself is a luxury I 
have not had before, since leaving Fort Ells- 
worth. Have a manto work, to-day, making 
easy chairs, bath-tub, etc.; hope to get them all 
done by the time we move, and have to leave 
them. I am still on the Court Martial. It is 
lazy work, but gives me all my time, except 
from nine till two, to myself, a fine chance to 
read. The position of Major is the pleasant- 
est in the Regiment. Our Court Martial house 
is in a cherry orchard; and, fortunately, just 
now, they are ripe. Even poor cherries are a 
luxury, in the way of fruit here. 
* * * * * 

Dear Moruer. While writing this, within 
Court, an Aid camedown from Corps Head- 
quarters, and ordered us to our Regiments, at 
once. Wewentinahurry. Orders came down 
to the Regiment, at twelve o’clock, to get ready 
to move, at once. By two and a half, P. M., we 
were off, bag and baggage. Nothing left. 
Quick, was it not ? We marched till eight, P. 
M., and lay down in a field, near Hartford 
Church. Roused at five, yesterday morning; 
we breakfasted ; and were off at half past six. 
It was a hot day, and the roads awful dusty; 
but the men kept up well, although heavily 
loaded. I feel the luxury of being on horse- 
back; I could not have footed it, yesterday. 
We marched till nine and a half, P. M., when 
we halted, near the river. We passed the Or- 
ange and Alexandria Rail-road, at Rappahan- 
nock Station, about two miles back. To-day, 
we lay still, unless something turns up. The 
men are glad of a rest. Our whole Corps, the 
Third, moved. Ours (the Third) and the Sixth 
seem to be relied on, for the hard werk. Do not 
expect to hear from me for some days, as I 
may not have another opportunity of writing. 
Love to all. 

Your affectionate son, 
Put, 


15.—To his Mother. 


Brvovac, NEAR TANEYTOWN, MARYLAND. 
June 29., 1862. 
Dean MOTHER: 

We left Gum Spring, Virginia, last Thursday 
noon, en route for ‘My Maryland,” crossing 
the Potomac at six in the evening, turning, 
then, up the tow-path of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal, towards Harper’s Ferry. It was 
raining, as in fact it has done, ever since. We 
marched very long and fast, the General wish- 
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ing the Corps to reach the Monocacy-river, 
which it did at eleven, P. M., or rather part of 
it, for some Regiments were not represented at 
all. Ours consisted of ten men. The balance of 
the Corps was scattered eight miles back, along 
the tow-path, where the men had dropped down 
in the mud, worn out. We, who reached the Mo- 
nocacy, marched twenty-seven miles. I was tired 
eut, as I had walked a guod deal, the latter 
part of the way, and, on reaching the point 
where we were to stop, lay down on the grass, 
inthe rain; drew my blanket over me; and 
slept until half past fourin the morning, when 
I started back, to bring up the stragglers, who 
all got up by eleven o’clock, and we were ready 
to start again. The men crossed the Monoc- 
cacy on the Aqueduct; horses and teams were 
fording. The river was high, and the banks 
bad. It was an amusing scene. We took an 
inland road and reached Point of Rocks, at 
five, P. M. Our Brigadier-general having 
hurt himself by a fall from his horse, Colonel 
McAllister commanded the Brigade, leaving 
me the command of the Regiment. Next 
morning, Saturday, the twenty-seventh, I was 
ordered to take my Regiment and guard the 
Division Wagon-train. The Division left 
Campearly: but I had to wait till one, P. M., 
before our train came past, when I placed my 
guard on it, for six miles, to Jefferson ; when the 
train going to Middletown, except that of our 
Brigade, which followed our Brigade to 
Crampton’s Pass. We reached the Brigade 
there, atnine, P.M. Burkheadsville, in the pass, 
is quite a pretty little place; and the church- 
bells ringing in the morning, made it seem 
home-like. We thought we would get a 
day or two for rest ; but, at seven, we got the or- 
der to march again. Crampton’s Pass (Gap) you 
may remember, is where a battle was fought, 
last year. We reached Middletown ; and from 
there went to Frederick City. We passed 
through there, late in the afternoon. The 
streets were filled with officers and soldiers of 
the Corps which were around there; and the 
windows and doors with ladies, many of 
whom waved flags and handkerchiefs to us, as 
we passed through, with colors flying and bands 
playing. Campaigning in Maryland is much 
pleasanter than in Virginia. The country is 
much finer, a perfect garden. I have never seen 
finer farms, or a more highly cultivated coun- 
try. The people welcome us, every where— 
flags are hung out, and we goalong, with bands 
playing, ete. It looks something like life. We 
passed five miles beyond Frederick, across the 
Monocacy; and, at ten, P. M., bivouaced in a 
field. This morning reveille at half past three; 
at five, we started and marched till five, this 
afternoon, going just beyond Taneytown and 


four miles from Pennslyvania. 

good—butter, eggs, chickens, 

ete., abeund. 
* 


Living here is 
bread, milk, 


* * * * 


Your affectionate son, 
Puaru,* 


IV.—FLOTSAM. 


(These scraps have been picked up in various places and 
brought to this place, “as they are,” without any voucher 
for their correctness and with no other object than to secure 
for them the attention of our readers. 

We invite discussion concerning each of them; and if 
any of them are incorrect or doubtful, we invite correo- 
tions. —Eprror Histor1oaL Macazine.)} 

Tue HIsTORICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL SOcIE- 
ty oF Ou10.—The Historical and Philosophical 
Society of Ohio was incorporated thirty- 
eight years ago. The primary object of the 
Society, as announced in its original Constitu- 
tion, was “research in every department of 
“local history; the collection, preservation, 
“and diffusion of whatever may relate to 
“the history, biography, literature, philosophy, 
“and antiquities of America—more especially 
“of the State of Ohio, of the West, and of 
“the United States.” 

To secure this object, annual Addresses were 
delivered by — members of the Society; 
historical and other communications were read 
before it; and suitable books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, relics, etc., were.accumulated. Volume 
I. Part I. of the Transactions of the Society was 
published, in 1838. Unfortunately, not a single 
copy of this is now in the possession of the 
Society. Volume I. Part II. was issued in 1839, 
This contains Judge Burnett’s Letters relating 
to the settlement of the Northwest Territory; 
General Harrison’s Discourse on the Aborigines 
of the Ohio Valley; and other important matter. 
In 1849, Hildreth’s Pioneer History was publish- 
ed by the Society; and, in 1852, Hildreth’s Bi- 
ographical and Historical Memoirs of the Early 
Pioneer Settlers of Ohio. Judge Burnett’s Letters, 
revised and enlarged, were also published under 
the auspices of the Society, in a separate vol- 
ume, with the title, Notes on the Settlement of the 
Northwest Territory. All these volumes are 
extant and easily attainable. The Society holds, 
for exchange, duplicates of its various publica- 
tions. 

Between the years of 1849 and 1855, George 
T. Williamson made to the Society a donation 
of several rare and costly works, among them, a 
copy of Lord Kingsborough’s Mezican Antiqui- 
ties, published at London, in nine large folios, 
elaborately illustrated. The first seven volumes 
of this magnificent publication are estimated 


* Mortally wounded on the second of July, four days 
after this was written. 
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to have originally cost $300,000. Among other | 


works understood to belong to Mr. Williamson’s | 
contribution, are a number of volumes of old 
English Chronicles, in Latin ; eleven volumes of | 
English State Papers, of the time of Henry VIII; | 
the Naval History of Britain, by Hon. Captain | 
George Berkley, a large folio of seven hundred | 
and six pages, with index, printed in 1756; 
Register of the Great Seal of the Kingdom of | 
Scotland, from 1306 to 1424; Acts of the Lord- 


Auditors of Causes and Complaints of Scotland, | 


from 1466 to 1494 ; Acts of the Lords of Coun- 


cil of Scotland, from 1478 to 1495 ; and a dozen 
or more other volumes of proceedings, ordi- | 


nances, records, &c., relating to the early history 
of Scotland and England.— Cincinnati Gazette. 


THE CIRCUIT OF THE COMMON, 


I send you several measures of the Circuit of 
the Common, found among the papers of the 
late Isaac P. Davis, Esq. W. M. 
“Waldo Higginson gave me the 

“ measure line of the fence, 14 miles 

“and 2 rods 
“William P. Parrott gave me the 

“measure round the Common... ..5938 
“Mr, Tilden, the Mason, gave me the 

“ measure, 507 lengths of iron fence, 

“ 41 feet each, 5577. Gates and open- 

“ings, 400 
“ Book printed by Ezra Lincoln, in 1821—ac- 

“tual Survey, by J. G. Hales. 

‘Upper Corner to lower Corner of 

“ Boylston-street 559 yards. 
“ Boylston to Charles-street “ 
“ Charles-street 
“ Charles to Beacon-street “ 
“ Park-street 


5973 feet. 


“ 


a“ 


‘¢ Measured on line of fence. . . . 1942-5826 feet. 


“ Mr. Parrot’s note is dated the seventh 
“of June, 1848.” 


Burnine oF SucaR CREEK CuuRcH.—This | 
venerable Church, within three miles of Char- 
lotte, North Carolina, was recently burned by an 
incendiary. Thousands, in other States, all over 
the South and West, will hear of its destruction 
with deep sorrow. Emigrants from this Congre- 
gation and their descendants are scattered, far 
and wide, and carry with them the character- | 
istics of Sugar Creek—sturdy independence, in- 
tegrity, fair dealing, and love for truth. 

This Congregation was organized in 1765, un- 
der Rev. Alexander Craighead, a celebrated 
Minister in his day. He is the true father of 
the Mecklenburgh Declaration of Independence, 





May 20th, 1775, more than a year before the | 
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other Declaration. The Convention that met 
in Charlotte, on that bright May day, was large- 
ly from Sugar Creek ; and its President, Abra- 
ham Alexander, was an Elder in that Church, 


BAPTISTS IN PHILADELPHIA. 


In 1698, nine Baptists formed the Society now 
known as the First Baptist Church, and wor- 
shipping at Broad and Arch-streets. The nine 
original members met in a small frame build- 
ing known as the Barbadoes-lot Store, formerly 
situated at the Northwest corner of Second 
and Chestnut-streets. In this building, John 
Watts preached. Three years later, the congre- 
gation removed to Anthony Morris’ brew-house, 
on Water-street, were it remained until 1707: 
and then removed to a wooden building on 
Second-street, near Arch, which was erected 
by the Keithians, a sect of Friends, in 1692. In 
1781, the Baptists demolished this building and 
erected a brick one, forty-two by thirty feet. 
This was taken down in 1762, and one, forty- 
two by sixty-one feet, erected upon its site, and, 
in 1808, this was enlarged. This site is now 
built up with stores and other buildings. Dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War, the Church remain- 
ed without a Pastor. The Church erected a 
Baptistry, on the banks of the Schuylkill, near 
Spruce-street—it was of brick, eighteen by thir- 
ty-six feet. Measures were taken, in 1852, to 
erect a new Church ; and, in 1856, the congrega- 


| tion removed to their splendid Church edifice, 


on the North-west corner of Broad and Arch- 
streets. 

The John Watts mentioned above was the 
ancestor of the Watts family in this county, 
among whom was William Watts, Esq., Asso- 
ciate Judge of our Courts, who died thirty- 
five years ago. He was born at-Leeds, Kent, 
England, on the third of November, 1661. 
He landed and settled in Lower Dublin, 
Philadelphia-county, 1686. On the twenty- 
third of February, 1687, he was married to 
Sally Eaton. He joined the Baptist Church, 
at Pennepeck, the same year; and was 
baptized by Elias Keach, on the twenty-first 
of November. He became Pastor of this 
Church, after Keach left. He was elected to 
the office, on the thirteenth of December, 1690; 
but was not ordained, on account of the dis- 
like entertained for Keach, who must be em- 
ployed on the occasion, as no one else was qual- 
ified. In April, 1695, he was invited to preach 
in Philadelphia, at the First Baptist Church, 
which he did, occasionally, till his death, He 
died at Pennepeck, of small-pox, on the twen- 
ty-seventh of August, 1702 ; and was buried at 
Cold Spring, near Bristol, in Bucks-county. 
He wasa man of good understanding and a 
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fine speaker. His talent for public speaking 
first brought him into notice. Morgan Ed- 
wards says of him, that he was “an English 
“scholar.” He wrote a book entitled Davies 
Disabled, in answer to what were consider- 
ed the heresies of Reverend William Davies, a 
Keithian preacher. He also published a Cate- 
chism, in 1700. He ordained Samuel Jones, 
Mr. Watts had quite a contest with Mr. Da- 
vies, whom he excommunicated, in 1698, be- 
cause of his false doctrine. Davies charged 
him with iniquity in his excommunication ; and 
challenged him to a public discussion of the 
points he considered heresies. This was de- 
clined; but Mr. Watts proposed to leave the 
equity of his conduct to the decision of six 
men; which was agreed to. They met at the 
Keithian Meeting-house, on the twenty-third 
of May, 1699, when Mr. Watts and his Church 
were justified ; and an instrument of writing 
given to that effect. The umpires chosen by 
Mr. Watts were one Independent and two 
Presbyterians; and those of Mr. Davies three 
Episcopalians.— Doylestown Democrat. 


PHILADELPHIA Mint.—A pamphlet, by Wil- 
liam M. Runkle, Esq., gives the following ac- 
count of the United States Mint, at Philadel- 
phia. From it, we learn that the Mint was es- 
tablished in 1792. The first Director was Da- 
vid Rittenhonse. James Pollock now holds 
that position, The first authorized money, 
copper cents, was coined in 1793. Silver dol- 
lars appeared in 1794 ; and Gold Eagles, in 1795. 
Steam power was introduced in 1816. The 
present building was completed in 1833; and 
was made fire-proof in 1854. It is open to vis- 
itors, from nine to twelve, A. M., except on Sun- 
days and holidays. Over thirty thousand vis- 
itors, have been shown through it in a single 
year. The first gold was received from Cali- 
fornia, on the eighth of December, 1848. The 
aay gold in our country comes from Georgia. 

he process of assaying, as given, is interesting. 
The sweepings of the “melting-rooms” have 
amounted to fifty thousand dollars per year. 
The engine, of twenty horse power, in the coin- 
ing room, is the finest in the United States; and 
is almost entirely noiseless. The gold and silver 
coins are nine hundred parts pure, with one 
hundred'parts copper alloy. The Cabinet isa 
great centre of attraction to visitors ; as it con- 
tains, among other things, specimens of the 
coins of all nations—even those of ancient 
Rome, A. D, 177 to 222, and of the Greek Re- 
public, 300 to 700, B. C. There has never been 
an attempt made to break into the Mint. Up 
to 1870, over eight hundred million dollars 
worth of money was coined there. 
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V.—NOTES. 


EARLY EstiMATE OF WASHINGTON, BY THE 
Eneuisu.—In a Biographical Dictionary, pub- 
lished in London, about 1804, edited by John 
Watkins, a British Tory, there is an account of 
Washington half as long as that accorded to 
the Great Duke of Marlborough, and longer 
than the notices of George I. and II. and St. 
George put together. It follows him with 
honors through all his career. “‘ The history of 
“Washington,” it says, “is the history of the 
“American Revolution. To his intrepidity, 
“ prudence, and moderation, the Americans were 
“almost entirely indebted for their indepen- 
“dence. In his farewell to the Army, the 
“magnanimity of the hero is blended with the 
“wisdom of the philosopher. He retired to 
“Mount Vernon, like Cincinnatus, and set 
“himself to complete those favorite improve- 
“ments in Agriculture,which had been suspend- 
“ed.” It gives a summary of his subsequent 
political life; and justly places among his im- 
portant acts, that, in the last year of his Presi- 
dency, “he effected a Commercial Treaty with 
“ Great Britain ;” while, in our day, every 
blockhead, in high or low estate, seems to think 
a rupture with that country, no matter about 
what, an end to be desired. 


SHALL wE RE-ENACT 1T?—Until the year 
1770, this law was in force in England :—*Who- 
“ soever shall entice into bonds of Matrimony 
“any male subject of Her Majesty’s, by means 
“of rouge, white paint, Spanish cotton, steel 
“corsets, crinoline, high-heeled shoes, or false 
“ hips, shall be prosecuted for witchcraft, and 
“the marriage declared null and void.” 


Tue DratH or WaAsHiNGTON.—The following 
letter from Chief-justice Marshall tells the story 
of the action of Congress on the death of Wash- 
ington, and may be interesting to collectors of 
Washingtoniana. 

New York Crry. 


Tt. Be me 


‘* RicHMOND, March 29, 1882. 
‘* Dear Sir : 

‘* Your letter of the 25th reached me last 
‘*night. The transaction concerning which you 
‘* enquire passed in the following manner. As 
‘*the stage passed through Philadelphia, some 
‘* passenger mentioned to a friend he saw in the 
‘* street, the death of General Washington. The 
‘* report flew to the hall of Congress and I was 
** asked to move an adjournment. I did so. Gen- 
‘* eral Lee was not at the time in the House. On 
‘* receiving the intelligence, which he did on the 
‘* firet arrival of the stage, he retired to his room 
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‘¢* and prepared the Resolutions which were adopt- 
“ed, with the intention of offering them him- 
**self. But the House of Representatives had 
‘* risen on my motion ; and it was expected by all 
** that I would, on the next day, announce the la- 
‘** mented event and propose Resolutions adapted 
**to the occasion. General Lee immediately 
** called on me and showed me his Resolutions. 
‘** He said it had now become improper for him 
“*to offer them, and wished we to take them. 
** As I had not written anything myself, and was 
** pleased with his Resolutions, which I entirely 
** approved, I told him I would offer them the 
** next day, when I should state to the House of 
** Representatives the confirmation of the melan- 
** choly intelligence received the preceding day. 
**I did so. You will see the facts stated ina 


‘* note to the Preface to the Life of Washington, 
‘*p. v., and again in a note to Volume V., p. 


‘*T am, dear Sir, with very great respect, 
** Your obedt 
‘*J. MARSHALL. 


‘* Whenever the subject has been mentioned in 
** my presence, I have immediately stated that the 
** Resolutions were drawn by General Lee; and 
**have referred to these notes in the Life of 
** Washington. 
[Addressed ] 

‘* The Honble 
‘*CnaRLES W. Hanson, 
‘* Baltimore, 
‘* Maryland.” 


Tae First Bornpinc on Lake CHAMPLAIN.— 
Sir Henry Moore, Governor of New York, and 
General Carleton, while on a visit to the upper 
end of Lake Champlain, in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1766, to settle some boundary difficult- 
ies, were visited by a deputation from the Cachna- 
wagha Indians, when one of the Chiefs, in his ad- 
dress of welcome, said : ‘* Since we lived under 
*“*the French Government, we enjoyed our hunt- 
‘*ing and fishing about this Lake, without inter- 
‘*ruption or molestation; and were assured by 
“the French Governor to continue so to do, as 
**long as we lived hereabouts. But now, Broth- 
**ers, since this Lake and Country is in your 
‘* possession, (since 1763) we find there have sev- 
** eral settlements been making thereupon, which, 
**altho’ it was not the case in the French time, 
‘* yet we make no objection to it; all that sur- 
** prises and alarms us is, that some of these new 
** settlers have told some of our people, that they 
**should not hunt within their right. Should 
** this be the case, and they have it in their power 
**g0 to do, it would at once frustrate our present 
**hopes of His Majesty's good will towards us, 


‘ 
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‘‘and deprive us of our principal subsistance 
‘* and livelihood. 

‘ As to the first building ever made upon Lake 
** Champlain, it is well known to be Crown-point, 
‘* which our middle-aged men all well remem- 
‘*ber; and the Six Nations hearing of it, imme- 
** diately remonstrated against it, to the French 
‘Governor, who telling them it was to guard 
‘* against a sudden attack from the English, pre- 
‘*vailed upon them, with difficulty, to let him 
** finish it, which, at last, they consented to, with 
‘* conditions, that no other settlement should be 
‘*made upon the Lake, hereafter, which he read- 
‘ily engaged in and promised to observe.” 

New York Ciry. DeV. 


VI.—QUERIES. 


AmeErRIcAN Knicuts.—In a book recently pub- 
lished, The Old World compared with the New, 
it is asserted that William Franklin, ex-Governor 
of New Jersey, and Benjamin West, the painter, 
were knighted in England. What foundation is 
there for this statement? I believe there is none. 
It is the first time that I ever heard of the knight- 
ing of William Franklin; the statement as to 
West I have met with before; but it was only 
made to be contradicted. West's religious prin- 
ciples, as a Quaker, would have prevented his 
accepting such an honor. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. D. W. 


THE GoLp Box PRESENTED TO WASHINGTON 
BY THE EARL oF BucHan.—Can any of the read- 
ers of the MAGAZINE inform me where this box 
is, and in whose custody ? 


New York Cry. C. W. E. 


FRANKLIN, AS A Mason.—I am anxious to learn 
when, where, and by whom Benjamin Franklin 
was made a Mason. 


New York Ciry. R. McC. 


VII.—REPLIES. 


Wao wrote rt? [H. MIL, vii., 56.] I can- 
not answer the question concerning Swiss Fam- 
ily Robinson. Our edition is a re-print from the 
English. 


New York City. M. M. Horo. 


Tue Duanes. [H. M. IL, v., 336.] The fam- 
ily of James Duane, of New York, and that of 
William J. Duane, of Philadelphia, were both of 
Irish origin. The father of James Duane was an 
Irishman. William J. Duane and his paternal 
grandfather were natives of Ireland. 
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Nothing is known as to any relationship be- 
tween the two families. It is understood that 
they use the same coat of arms —that given in 
Keating’s History of Ireland, as belonging to 
‘¢the ancient family of O’Duane.” 

In this history, Keating says that the family of 
O'Dubhaine, Anglice, Duan, is descended from 
the Kings of Meath. 

PHILADELPHIA. mW. 


VITI.—BOOKS. 


REcENT PUBLICATIONS. 


(Publishers and others eg | Books or Pamphlets for the 
Editor of Taz Histortoat MaGazine, are respectfully re- 
nested to forward the same, either direct to “Henry B. 
Awson, Mornrsanza, N, Y.,” or to Musses. Cuanins 
Sorntener & Co., Booksellers, 654 Broadway, New York 
City, as shall be most convenient for them.] 


D.—TRADE PUBLICATIONS. 
1,.—Some Miscellany Observations on our present De- 
bates respecting Witchcrafts, ina Dialogue between S. & 
B. ByP.E.andJ.A. Philadelphia : Printed by William 
Bradford, for Hezekiah Usher. 1692. Boston : “ Congre- 
- gational 
quarto, pp. 

Our readers know something of the peculiar- 
ities of the Witchcraft Delusion of 1692; and 
we need not describe its horrors nor its history. 

The Tract before us is from the pen of one 
of the Boston Clergymen of that day, Mr. 
Samuel Willard; and it has been re-produced, 
at this time, at the suggestion of the notorious 
William Frederic Poole, the professional manu- 
facturer of “history”, for the evident purpose of 
sustaining his last creation, concerning the 
part taken by Cotton Mather in the Witch- 
craft Delusion and Trials of that day. 

It is very well known that Mr. Willard was 
not in accord with Cotton Mather on the sub- 
ject of these Trials; that so great was the pow- 
er of legal precedents over lawyers, then as 
now, his advice was disregarded, even by his 
own Parishioners who were on the Bench, at 
Salem; that, because ef his differences with 
Cotton Mather and those who were in sympathy 
with that gentleman, on this subject, Mr. Wil- 
lard was subjected, at their hands, to “ unkind- 
“ness, abuse, and reproach,” and was “ called 
“out upon” and his life periled bythe crea- 
tures of the Prosecution; and that this tract, 
embracing “a Dialogue between S[{alem] and 
“ Bloston|}"—between the supporters of the 
weight and authority of Spectral Testimony, 
either as conclusive or as indicative of guilt, as 
held on the Bench, at Salem, on the one hand, 
and the opponents of that doctrine, as repre- 
sented by the aggregate body of the Clergy in 
the — of Boston, on the other—was written 
especially to bear testimony against such a de- 
lusion and fraud. It is quite as well known 
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that Cotton Mather, and Mr. Parris, and Mr. 
Torrey, and Mr. Noyes, and Mr. Hale, anda 
very few others, maintained the opposite senti- 
ments and were among the most decided sup- 
porters and prompters of the Bench, in its con- 
duct of the cases; and that, in this respect, 
they were not only antagonistic to Mr. Willard 
but to “the Rev. Elders almost throughout the 
“whole country.” We need not say, therefore, 
that, in his unprincipled attempt to thrust Cot- 
ton Mather into the great body of the Clergy 
who openly and steadily condemned the prac- 
tises and the sentiments of that priestly “ trim- 
“mer,” as seen in his management of these cases, 
at Salem, Mr. Poole has displayed no originality : 
on the contrary, he has only very aptly fol- 
lowed the examples set by those cowardly 
culprits whe cover their retreat by themselves 
joining in the noisy hue-and-cry which is nom- 
inally pursuing them, and by becoming the most 
noisy of the well-meaning but senseless and un- 
disciplined crowd, which is really running after 
it knows not whom. In this, as in his denial 
of the status of voters in the Bay Colony, when, 
some months since, he attempted to fasten a 
charge of deliberate falsehood on Mr. Brodhead, 
this Poole has exhibited a capacity for the in- 
vention of “historical facts” and a hardihood 
in putting his counterfeits into circulation, as 
genuine, which would be undoubtedly appreci- 
ated by those who are professionals in that occu- 
pation, were he to turn his undoubted abilities 
in deception, in that direction. 

The great body of the Clergy of New Eng- 
land, of that day, undoubtedly opposed the doc- 
trines of Salem, concerning the credibility of 
Spectral Testimony ; but Cotton Mather, in that 
instance, was not in accord with the Clergy of 
New England; and no one knows that fact better 
than this Poole. He was, in that instance, at 
the head of a minority, both of the Clergy and 
the Colonists; and every attempt which has 
been made or which shall be made, to identify 
him in this matter with the great body of the 
Clergy, is a fraud, and will be made for simply 
dishonest purposes. 

In all this we mean nothing disrespectful to 
this Tract nor to those who have reproduced it. 
It is undoubtedly a correct estimate of the opin- 
ions of the great body of the Clergy, on the 
subject on which it treats; and it is, therefore, 
a welcome addition to the store of material 
concerning the history of that period. We 
protest, however, against the use of it as a 
cover to shelter Cotton Mather; as we protest 
against all the Clergy being saddled with the 
heresies, on that subject, of this individual mem- 
ber of the profession. 

This little affair is very neatly printed ; and, 
the edition numbers a hundred copies only. 
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2.—The Songs of Lifes selected from many sources, 
Hennessy, Darley, Griswold, Fe ge, Herrick, 
Ward, Hoppin, ae, &. New York ¢ Charles Scribner & 
Co. 1870. Small quarto. pp. xv. 198, Price $5. 

The Folk Songs, published by the same house, 
having become somewhat too large for the in- 
troduction of much improvement, it has been de- 
termined to divide it into four parts, the first of 
which is the volume now before us. 

As the character of the original work is well 
known, it only remains for us to say that this first 
instalment of the new arrangement has been is- 
sued in the most elegant style; and that, as a 
whole, considering both the contents and the 
dress, this is one of the best gift-books of the 
season. 


8.—The Poetical Works of Alfred Tennyson, Poet Lau- 
reate. Numerous Illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Bros. 1870, Octavo, pp. 232, Muslin, $1.; paper, 50 cents. 

This edition of Tennyson, is styled ‘‘ Ilarper’s 
‘* Complete Edition, Illustrated ;” and is cer- 
tainly a handsome one. The letter, although 
small in size, is clear; the illustrations are well- 
executed ; the wholeare admirably printed ; and 
the binding of the bound copies is a pattern of 
neatness. 

It would be difficult, we think, to find a neater 
work, among those which are intended for gen- 
eral circulation. 


4.—arly Records of the City and County of Albany 
re : 


Se ead ah ws Rebary Sonsitas Poor a 
e 8 be 
bany: Joel Munsell. 1869. ‘Detar, pp. vil., 698 Price $10. 

There are, in the Office of the Clerk of the 
County of Albany, seven volumes of the earliest 
Records of that settlement, including Deeds, 
Notarial Papers, Mortgages, Wills, Contracts, 
Vendue Sales, Inventories, Bills of Sale, Leases, 
Affidavits, Indentures of Apprenticeship, Pow- 
érs of Attorney, Official Correspondence, Pro- 
ceedings of Indian Councils, etc., all duly drawn 
up and executed before the resident authorities 
of that early Colony. They possess very much 
that is of little general interest, although they 
are really important to the Genealogist, the An- 
tiquarian, and the local Historian ; since they are 
the earliest known Records of one of the earliest 
settlements of our State, and the earliest known 

of many of our oldest families. The 
idea of translating them, therefore, was a good 
one; and it is fortunate that it originated in the 
brain of Joel Munsell, since he will most likely 
carry it into effect. 

In the volume before us, are the contents of the 
Volumes named Deeds, A and B, of this series of 
seven volumes, embracing documents dated be- 
tween 1656 and 1675; and these papers are il- 
lustrated by numerous Notes, carefully prepared, 
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and made perfectly accessible by an elaborate 
Index, which is as complete as it conveniently 
can be. 

The translation is said to be a good one; and 
as there is scarcely an old Dutch family in that 
region whose names may not be found therein, 
in some character, the volume has already become 
almost a rare one, being purchasable only as 
copies may be found ‘‘ on the wing.” 

The work is well printed, by the excellent 
workman who originated the idea of the publi- 
cation. 


5.—A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures: Critical» 
Doctrinal, and Homiletical, with special reference to Min- 
isters and Students, By John Peter Lanve, D. D. in con- 
nection with a number of eminent European Divines, 
Translated from the German, and edited, with additions, 
by Philip Schaff, D. D. Volume X. of the Old Testament, 
containing Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Song of Solo- 
mon. New York: Charles Scribner & Co. 1870. Octavo, 
pp. (Proverbs) Two title-pages and verso, v., 260, (Ecclesi- 
astes) Title-page and verso, 199, (Song of Solomon ) Title- 
page and verso, 185. Price 35.00. 

We have so often called the attention of our 
readers to this elaborate Commentary, and so 
often described its peculiarities, that little re- 
mains for us to do, except to announce the 
publication of another volume, devoted to 
the writings of Solomon, and enriched by the 
varied learning of the most eminent scholars, in 
both Europe and America. Professors Green, of 
Princeton, and Taylor Lewis, Aiken, and Wells, 
of Schenectada, having added their great abili- 
ties to those of Professor Zochler of Greifswald, 
to make the work as perfect as possible. 

We must say that the typography is not what 
it should be, in a work as important as this. 


6.—The Cow Chace: by Major Andre. Cincinnati : 
Robert Clarke & Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. 82. Price 75 cents, 
large paper, $1.50. 

This seems to be a re-print of the London edi- 
tion of the noted poem of The Cow. Chace ; and 
we suppose it contains, of course, all the errors 
of that and other pamphlet copies. 

It was our pleasant duty, some years ago, to 
correct for the Press, with unusual care, an edi- 
tion of this poem; in which case we read and 
re-read it, over and over again, in comparison 
with the original edition, in Rivington’s Royal 
Gaeette, until we could find no error whatever, 
in our revises. Our purpose was, to introduce: 
the poem with a history of the affair which led 
to its composition, concerning the American por- 
tion of which we have all the original manu- 
scripts, while those relating to the other side are 
also perfectly accessible to us; but the under- 
taking was never completed, and it probably 
never will be. We learned, however, how little 
is known about the history of the matter, by the 
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thousands who have read the poem; and we year, time out of mind, have become so widely 


learned, too, by stern hard work, how faulty are 
all contemporary copies of the poem itself. 

The trifle before us, however, is a beautiful 
piece of typography, on tinted paper, and with 


a rubricated title-page; and as it undoubtedly | 


represents the old pamphlet copy of 1781, it will 


be just as welcome and just as useful to the great | 


body of those who shall read it, as would be a 
more accurate copy of the original version. 

The edition numbers one hundred and fifty 
copies, on small paper, and twenty-five, on large 


paper. 


1.—Pioneer Bi 
of the Earl 
McBride of 


ey. Sketches of the Lives of some 
Settlers of Butler County, Ohio. 


amilton. Vol. I. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke 


& Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. 4, (unpaged) xiv, 852. Price $3.50. | 


This beautiful volume is the fourth of The 


Ohio Valley Historical Series, concerning which | 


we have written, approvingly, three times, hith- 
erto. 

It is a series of sketches of the lives and ser- 
vices of some of the pioneers of the West, pre- 


his own amusement, by one of their own num- 
ber; and it preserves and circulates, also, care- 
fully made copies of several important papers— 
Journals, etc.—which, but for Mr. McBride’s 
thoughtful preservation of them, might have 
been lost forever. 

These homely biographies, and others of the 
same class, in which are recorded the virtues and 
hardships of those who led the hosts who have 
since migrated to the West, are, in fact, the only 
existing annals of the early West; and to them 
must those go who seek information concerning 
‘*the day of small things,” in that mighty em- 
pire, the history of which, sooner or later, must 
be written in all its fullness and with painstak- 
ing fidelity. The excellent publishers of this 
series, therefore, have done good service to those 
students of the history of the West, who shall 
come after us, by furnishing them material which 
is at once so interesting and so valuable. 

The volume is uniform with the preceding 
volumes of the series; and it is exceedingly well 
printed. 


8.—Vermont State Business Directory containing the 
address of all the Merchants, Manufacturers, Mechanics, 
and professional men in the State, arranged under their 
proper business headings. The Banks, Insurance Compa- 
nies, Railroads, and Newspapers. The State Government, 
County and Town Officers, Post-Offices and Post-masters, 
Masonie, Odd-fellows, Grand Army of the Republic, Tem- 
perance, and other organizations. With much other valu- 
able information, ce $2.50. [Boston;] rae a Went- 
worth, & Co. [1870.] Octavo, pp. 14, (unpaged) 216, 104, 
(7, unpaged.) 


The Annual Registers which have been pub- 


By James | 








known and their usefulness so generally recog- 
nized, that we need say nothing, either in a de- 
scription or a commendation of them. They 
are actual “ necessaries of life,” where they are 
issued and circulate; and, as reliable wcrks for 
reference, students who aim at accuracy, know 
the value of complete back files of them, from 
the beginning. 

There have been, we believe, from first to 
last, three series of these Registers published in 
Vermont—that known as WALTON’s having 
now reached its annual number and alone occu- 


pying the field—but they have been small and 


necessarily incomplete, especially in their char- 
acter as Trade Directories; although they have 
done good service among the agriculturists and 
tradesmen of that inland State, year after year, 
for two or three generations. 

A young and energetic house, in Boston, aware 
of the imperfections existing in that part of the 


| Walton’s Register which is devoted to trade, 
| conceived the idea of getting out “‘a better 


of : 5 | “book” than it is; and the result of that laud- 
pared from original and authentic material, for | 


able ambition is before us, in the first number 
of the fourth of the series of annuals to which 
we have referred—a handsome octavo, from the 
press of Rand & Avery, in which are to be 
found a most thoroughly complete and excel- 


| lently-arranged Register of all the State, Coun- 


ty, and Town Officers, together with all the va- 
ried items of information, concerning the State, 
which the title-page, quoted at the head of this 
notice, so carefully describes; and to these 
there are added what is undoubtedly the most 
complete and the best arranged Business Direc- 
tory of the State which has yet appeared in 
print. 

There seems to be little to be desired in this 
volume, for the purposes for which it was de- 
signed; and as a specimen of neatness in ty- 
pography it is worthy of all praise. The Pub- 
lishers promise a second issue in 1872; and we 
trust that they will be so much encouraged that 
they can soon make an annual volume. Let 
all who can do so, help the young men in their 
enterprise. 


9.—Medora Leigh; A eel and an Antobiography. 


Edited by Charles Mackay. With an Introduction, and a 
Commentary on the ceqges brought against Lord B; 

by Mrs. Beecher Stowe. New York: Harper & Bros. 1870, 
Octavo, pp. 68. Price 25 cents. 

Everybody has heard of the contreversy, con- 
cerning Lord Byron’s marital relations, which 
Mrs. Stowe originated some months since; yet 
no one seems to be satisfied, in every respect, 
with any of its results. 

The volume before us is one of the latest of 


lished in several of the Eastern States, year after | the additions to the stock of material concern- 
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ing it, which has appeared in England, and one | frankly tells us, “is to, plainly, truthfully, and 
of the most unaccountable, if it is genuine and | 


authentic. It purports to be the autobiography 
of a daughter of Byron’s sister, Mrs. Leigh ; 
and seems, if we understand it correctly, to as- 
sume th it that daughter was also the daughter 
of Lord Byron. 

We have not had time nor inclination to fol- 
low this dispute, through all its dirtiness; and 


| 
| 
| 


“succinetly, detail what has transpired or may 
“in any way relate to the history of Delaware, 
“in a manner that may be understood by all;” 
and as he seems to understand, very clearly, 
how much of a task he has undertaken, even, 
in so simple an undertaking, we may reasona- 


| bly hope that he will produce a very useful 


we therefore leave this volume with those whose | 


tastes and leisure shall lead their reading in 
that direction. 


10,.—My Enemy's Daughter. A Novel. By Justin McCar- 
thy. Illustrated. New York: Harper & Bros. 1869, Oc- 
tavo, pp, 162. Price 75 cents. 


& Bros. 1 


Bound to John Com aw 
ventures of Robert Ainslei 
York: Harper & Bros. 
cents. 


Only herself. A Novel. By Annie Thomas. New York: 
Harper & Bros. 1870. Octavo, pp. 189. Price 50 cents. 


So runs the world away. A Novel. By Mrs. A. C. Steele 


0. Octavo, pp. 143. Price 50 cents. 


or, the Adventures and Misad- 
gh. With illustrations. New 
1869. Octavo, pp. 169. Price 75 


New York: Harper & Bros. 1870. Octavo, pp. 145. Price | 


50 cents. 


Debenham's Vow. B 
New York: Harper & 
‘75 cents. 


Amelia B. Edwards. Illustrated. 
ros. 1870. Octavo, pp., 178. Price 


Bafied; or, Michael Brand's Wrong. By Julia Goddard. | 
Harper & Bros. 1870, Octavo, pp. 159. Price | 


New York: 
75 cents. 


A Brave Lady. By the author of John Halifax, Gentle- 
Man. With Illustrations, New York: Harper & Bros. 
1870. Octavo. pp., 176. 

Eight popular works of fiction, printed in all 
the neatness of style and all the cheapness of 
price which seem to distinguish all the issues of 
the Harpers, in this particular department. 


11.—A History of the State of Delaware, from the first 
settlement until the present time, containing a full account 
of the first Dutch and Swedish Settlements, with a Descrip- 
tion of its Sores hy and Geology. By Francis Vincent, 
of Delaware. ey John Campbell. 1870. Nos. 
land2. Octavo, pp. (No. 1) 1-82 (No. 2) 88-64. 

Delaware is not without an honorable his- 
tory; yet she is almost entirely without a pub- 
lished record; and she appears to have been 
hitherto unconscious of the consequence of that 
omission. Pennsylvania, on the one side, and 
Maryland, on the other, have overshadowed her, 
in history ; and, consequently, “ the eyes of the 
“world” have not been, generally, ‘on Dela- 
“ware,” nor on her children. This work promises, 
to some extent, to supply that want; and both 
Delaware and the historical public in other 
States, owe it to themselves and to the cause, to 
give the adventurous author the encouragement 
which is due to him. 

**All the author aims at,” in this work, he 





work. 
In the two parts of the volume which we have 
received, Mr. Vincent has confined himself to 


| the prefatory matter—geographical, geological, 


and physical—which seems to be requisite to a 
pn understanding of what is to follow; and 
1e appears to have discharged his self-imposed 


| duties, so far, with painstaking fidelity and, 
Kitty. By M. Bentham Edwards. New York: Harper | 


with here and there an exception, with com- 
mendable accuracy. 

The work is to be issued in parts of thirty- 
two pages each, at thirty cents; and as it is 
neatly printed, it may properly find places in 


| the many libraries in which American History 


is a recognized feature. 


12.—T7he Bible in the Public Schools. Arguments in the 
case of John D. Minor, et al. versus The Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of Cincinnati, et al. Superior Court of Cin- 
cinnati. With the Opinions and Decision of the Court. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1870. Octavo, pp. 42). 
Price $2, or, on tinted paper, $2.50. 

Foremost among the rising questions which 
are destined to convulse the country, is that fruit- 
ful bone of contention as to the right of the State 
to interfere in the education of our children and 
to embark, on her own account, in that purely 
parental business. Our opinion on this subject 
is already before our readers; and we cannot be 
otherwise than interested in all that relates to 
that subject. 

The passage of the Resolutions of the Board 
of Education of Cincinnati, forbidding any re- 
ligious education and the use of religious books, 
including the authorized English version of the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, in 
the Common Schools of Cincinnati, has excited 
a general interest in, and discussion of, the im- 
portant questions involved in it. The litigation 
to which it gave rise in the Superior Court of 
Cincinnati, has concentrated that interest, and 
rallied, upon each side of the controversy, the 
divided sentiments of the opposing parties. 

This litigation began in an application, on be- 
half of certain citizens, to restrain, by an Injunc- 
tion, the enforcement of the order of the Board. 
This application was exhaustively and ably ar- 
gued, for several days, before the full Bench of 
the Superior Court of Cincinnati. There was no 
dispute as to facts, but only as to principles. 
The Speeches of the Counsel in the case, have 
been carefully reported and revised, and are now 
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published, together with the Opinions and De- 
cision of the majority of the Court, granting the 
Injunction, as prayed, and the dissenting Opinion 
of one of the Judges. They furnish a store- 
house of argument and illustration, for all who 
are interested in the question of religious train- 
ing in the schools. 

As it is scarcely doubtful that the ultimate de- 
cision of the case must be given by public opin- 
ion, the book becomes extremely valuable, since 
it furnishes a full and able statement of both 
sides of the question. 

The questions at issue, and which now invite 
public discussion, are not of local or temporary 
interest. They enter into that larger religious 
controversy, involving the whole subject of the 
true relations of the civil and religious state— 
the secular society and the Church—which, in 
different forms, but the same in substance, agi- 
tates and divides opinion on the two Continents 
in which modern civilization is most advanced 
and developed. 

This volume, it is net, therefore, too much to 
expect, aside from the intrinsic merits of its con- 
tents, asa contribution to that discussion, will 
be of historical interest, as marking the event 
which subjects it to the standard and criticism 
of judicial rules of decision. 

The typography of this work, especially that 


of the copies which are on tinted paper, is very 
fine; and we have no doubt that an extended 
circulation will reward the enterprise, in publish- 
ing it, of the excellent house which has presented 
it to the world of letters. 


18.— The Mississippi Valley: Its Physical Geo h 
including sketches of the topography, botany, climate’ : 
ology, and mineral resources; and of the progress of 7 
velopment S penne and material wealth. By J. W. 
Foster, LL.D. Illustrated by Maps and Sections. Chicago: 
8.C. Grigg & Co. 1869. Octavo, pp. xvi., 443. 


The purpose of this beautiful volume was to 
describe, in a comprehensive form, the Physical 
Geography of the Mississippi valley—a region 


which already contains a majority of those who | 


reside within the United States; and which, very 
soon, will probably be brought, directly, into the 
closest commercial relations with all parts of the 
business world. 

_ Opening with a description of the Mississippi- 
river and of the countries through which it 
flows, Doctor Foster notices, successively, the 
system of Mountains and Plains which are in- 
volved in that examination; enquires concern- 
ing the origin of prairies; glances at the char- 
acter and effects of forests; discusses the subject 
of irrigation ; notices the climate and its phe- 
nomena, the geology of the basin, and its vege- 
table productions ; and traces the progress of 
civilization, therein, from the beginning until 


. 
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now. All this is done with the precision and 
accuracy of the scholar, yet with the simplicity 
of style which is demanded in every work which 
is intended for the ordinary non-professional 
reader. 

It is evidently the work of a ripe scholar and 
a close observer of the phenomena of nature; 
yet, strange, to say, there is no affectation, no 
unnecessary parade of knowledge, no useless sen- 
tences, no ambiguity of style. Complete in all 
its parts, admirably arranged, clear and vigorous 
in its style, this work is as honorable to its author 
as it will be useful and honorable to the country ; 
and we earnestly congratulate both the author 
and his publishers on the production of so ad- 
mirable a work. 

Considered typographically, this volume is one 
of the handsumest which is circulated through 
the ordinary channels of the Trade; and the 
workmen of the West may well be proud of it. 


14.—History of the Boston Massacre, March 5, 1770; 
consisting of the Narrative of the Town, the Trial of the 
Soldiers, and a historical Introduction, containing unpub- 
lished Documents of John Adams and ‘Explanatory Notes, 
by Frederick Kidder. Albany, N. Y.: Joel Munsell. 1870. 
Octavo, pp., 1870. Octavo, pp. 4, (unpaged) 291. Price $3. 

What better evidence need we have, that Bos- 
ton has passed into the hands of strangers and 
aliens, than the fact that the centennary of what 
she used to glory in, as ‘*the Massacre,” has 
passed without convulsing the country as much 
as she convulsed it, when, a year or twoago, she 
dedicated her Masonic Hall; or more than she 
was wont to convulse it, early in the present cen- 
tury, with one of her ordinary town-meetings ; 
or more than she does, in our time, on St. Pat- 
rick’s day? The city of Boston is, in fact no 
longeran American, butan Irish community ; and 
the air-bubble of ‘‘the Massacre” no longer 
amuses her or arouses her sympathies, even when 
our venerable antipode, Frederic Kidder, from 
the minaret in Bloomfield-street, blows the horn 
and calls all the faithful to their knees. 

This volume presents only one matter which is 
new to us—the eight pages which are occupied 
with the copy of John Adams’s little memoran- 
dum of the evidence offered on the trial of the 
British soldiers—and we are astonished that even 
Frederic Kidder should have sloughed so thin 
and worthless a covering from so chronic a mass 
of corruption as the story of ‘‘the Massacre.” 
Why did he dodge, in his Historical Introduc- 
tion, the discussion of the causes which led to 
the conflict between the soldiers and the citizens? 
Was he afraid to join issue with the Truth, that, 
by his silence, he so willingly acquiesced in the 
Falsehoods which, during a hundred years, have 
been allowed to range, undisturbed, without 
Boston's contradiction? We challenge this mod- 
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ern historiographer of ‘‘ the Massacre” to tell 
the whole truth concerning either the origin or 
the progress of this conflict between the street- 
loafers of Boston and her garrison; and if it 
will be any inducement, we will supply him with 
such evidence as Boston may have suppressed, 
concerning the rowdyism of her inhabitants, a 
hundred years ago, the propriety of the soldiers’ 
fire, by which Massachusetts was relieved of some 
of her worst members, and the entire legality 
and the entire justice of the verdict by which 
the juries of Massachusetts subsequently upheld 
the majesty of the law and rebuked the wicked- 
ness of the mob: we will do more, we will print 
what he shall have to say on the subject, whenever 
he dare tell the Truth concerning it; and, what 
will please him most, we will do so without any 
charge, either to him or to Boston. 

But this is not the only omission. The title- 


page of the volume tells us it contains, among | 


other original material, certain ‘‘ Explanatory 
‘* Notes by Frederic Kidder ;” yet of the eight- 
een Notes thus referred to, only one bears his 
initials, while ten bear those of John Ward Dean, 
whose co-operation is not even recognized by the 
venerable and upright Editor. 

But not alone by reason of his omission of 
important material has Mr. Kidder failed to do 
his duty as an Editor. Almost the only com- 
ment he has ventured to make on Mr. Frothing- 
ham’s narrative of the conflict, which he has 
adopted and bodily transferred to his Histori- 
cal Introduction, is one concerning the length of 
time which the trial occupied—‘‘ these trials 
‘* seem to have been 'THE FIRST IN THE PROVINCE,” 
he says, ‘‘ WHICH LASTED MORE THAN ONE DAY.” 
Now, we make no pretension to a minute know]- 
edge of Massachusetts history, yet in this very 
same volume, which Mr. Kidder professes to have 
** edited,” (page 220) Mr. Josiah Quincy, Jr., 
of Counsel for the Prisoners, is reported to 
have said, while apologizing to the Jury for the 
length of the trial, ‘‘But you should reflect, 
‘*that no more indulgence is shown to the Pris- 
‘* oners now on trial, than has ever been shown 
‘*in capital causes; the trial of one man has 
‘* OFTEN taken up SEVERAL Days ;” etc. Was 
Mr. Quincy or is Mr. Kidder the falsifier ? 

Again, on page 29, in a Note on Crispus At- 
tucks, he says—or somebody says for him—-‘‘ his 
‘*ancestors were probably of the Natick tribe, 
‘* who had intermarried with negroes who were 
‘* slaves, and as their descendants were held as 
** such, HE INHERITED THEIR CONDITION,” etc. 
Judge Gray, and Professor Washburn, and Fred- 
eric Kidder, and divers others, have hitherto 
boisterously denied that slavery was hereditary 
in Massachusetts and insolently abused all who 
dared to affirm it. Shall we believe Frederic, 
then, or Frederic, now? If the latter, why? 
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But we have over-run our limits, in thus cele- 
brating the handiwork of one of Boston's rep- 
resentative men, in the line of American History ; 
and we must close the volume. 

The volume is neatly printed, by our friend 
Munsell. 


15.—Sailing Directions of Henry Hudson, prepared for 
his use in 1608, from the Old Danish of Ivar Bardsen. With 
an Introduction and Notes; also a Dissertatiou on the Dis- 
covery of the Hudson River. By the Kev. B. F. DeCosta. 
Albany: Joel Munsell, 1869. Octavo, pp. 102. 

This is another of those historical trifles 
which Mr. DeCosta is so rapidly putting to- 
gether, sometimes in one style and sometimes in 
another, and throwing upon the market. 

Opening with his inevitable Eric the Red, 
| Mr. DeCosta ranges, in his Introduction, over 
the entire series of navigators in American wa- 
ters, from the period of that notorious North- 
man until the latter days of Henry Hudson, 
with all the airs of a master but without the 
essence of one, 

Dealing liberally in positive averments which 
are generally based on a mere “‘ perhaps,” or a 
“probably,” or an ‘it is reasonable to infer,” 
or an “under the circumstances, he would not 
“have ” done so and so, or an “it does not ap- 
“pear probable,” etc., Mr. DeCosta assumes, 
throughout his entire volume, the positive tone 
of one who possesses unquestionable knowledge 
and authority concerning what he writes; and 
he coolly and deliberately lashes those who 
have preceded and do not agree with him, with 
all the assurance and petulance of a venerable 
old-school pedagogue, whose every word or look 
is the supreme law. In all this, as we have said, 
he generally offers no testimony to support his 
naked averments—the ugly nakedness of which 
is too often made more evident by the acknowl- 
edged home-made foundation on which they 
rest—and we are coolly invited aad expected to 
rest our faith on what Ae says, on his unsup- 
ported inferences, and on his hastily-formed and 
unintelligent guesses, 

How reasonably all this pretension is made 
and how safely this demand may be acceded to, 
will be evident to every one who shall carefully 
examine his story : we have room for only one of 
the several instances which we have seen of the 
entire want of accuracy and of the entire absence 
of common honor to others, which prevail in too 
many of his statements. It is this, which we find 
on page 44 of his volume. Referring to the arti- 
cle on Discovery of the Atlantic Coast of North 
America, from the pen of the learned Bucking- 
ham Smith, Esqr., which we published in our 
First Series, x, 378, and inaccurately quoting 
therefrom, as from page 368, he omits therefrom 
| the queries which the learned writer of that arti- 
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cle considered necessary; and, in the very teeth of 
the authorit; which he cites to sustain the aver- 
ment, he boldly avers, as an undoubted fact, what 
the master-mind, on that subject, only cautiously 
set forth with a query. Thus: we printed, 
‘‘ From Cabo St. Johan to Cabo, or Promontory, 
‘de las Arenas, in 38° 20’, are thirty leagues, 
‘*N. N. E.; thence other thirty leagues, North, 
‘ig Cabo Sanctiago, in 39° 30’ (41° ?); thence 
“the coast turns Southwest twenty leagues, to 
‘‘Bahia Sanct Chripstobal, in 39° (40° 30’?); 
‘‘from that bend made by the land, the coast 
‘¢‘turns Northward, passing said Bay, thirty 
‘“‘Jeagues, to Rio San Antonio, in 41° (41° 207 ?) 
‘which is North and South with the bottom of 
‘‘said Bay.” We thus printed it, because the 
learned writer had reason to suppose, without be- 
ing confident of his entire accuracy in that sup- 
position, that Oviedo was thus narrating what 
was the discovery of Hudson’s-river by Estevan 
Gomez; yet Mr. DeCosta boldly takes this ma- 
terial ; modernizes the style ; omits the queries— 
in which, alone, reposes the result of Mr. Smith's 
researches—and, without alluding to the learned 
author of those important queries, seizes the in- 
formation which they conveyed; publishes them as 
the result of his own labors; and virtually pro- 
claims himself a master among —— in the his- 
tory of American discovery. In all this, however, 
he forgot to cover his tracks, and unwittingly ex- 
posed, by his naked quotation from Oviedo, the 
fact of his unblushing plagiarism, since every one 
knows that if, in the words of Mr. DeCosta, ‘‘ by 
“the bay of St. Chripstobal is meant the lower 
“ Bay of New York .... and that Rio St. Antonio 
‘tisthe Hudson-river,”’ that gentleman has learned 
those facts from some other authority than Oviedo, 
who makes that Bay and that River thirty leagues 
apart. If Mr. DeCosta discovered, from Oviedo, 
alone, that the Bay of St. Chripstobal and the 
Rio St. Antonio referred, respectively, to the 
lower Bay of New York and the North-river, 
what does he propose to do with the ‘‘ thirty 
‘*Jeagues” which, the same Oviedo tells him, sep- 
arated the one from the other? If he did not de- 
pend on Oviedo, alone, in obtaining that knowl- 
edge, on whom, pray, did he depend, beside that 
ancient author, and why was not that other au- 
thority cited ? 

The truth, undoubtedly, is, Mr. DeCosta never 
read aline of Oviedo, except in Mr. Smith's trans- 
lation, in Tae HisrorrcaL MaGazrne; and he 
never knew from any one, except from Mr. Smith’s 
queries, inserted in that translation, and from 
that gentleman’s paper on that subject, read by 
him before the New York Historical Society, in 
1864, that Gomez ever approached Hudson’s- 
river. Yet he has boldly seized Mr. Smith’s re- 
sults, and published, as original with himself, 
what he had thus silently abstracted from another. 
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We need say little more, concerning the charac- 
ter of Mr. DeCosta, as a historical writer. 

The Sailin Directions, extracted from Pur- 
chas’s His Pilgrimes, with Mr. DeCosta’s Notes, 
close the volume; and in this portion of the 
work, too, the notorious inaccuracy of the Editor 
is painfully evident. On page 13, Mr. DeCosta 
says of it: ‘‘Itis there” [in Purchas] ‘‘stated 
‘*that it was translated out of the Norsh lan- 
‘*ouage into High Dutch in the year 1560, and 
‘*from the High Dutch into the Low Dutch by 
‘* William Barentson, which copy” [Barentsen’s] 
** was preserved by Jodocus Hondius to be trans- 
** lated into English, in 1608, by William Stere, 
‘* for the use of Henry Hudson ;” and, on pages 
61-96, he has copied the paper, thus translated 
by Mr. Stere, in extenso, and, we suppose, with 
accuracy. He can have no excuse, therefore, for 
mis-quoting it; and no other reason than una- 
dulterated carelessness can be assigned for any 
such misuse of it. Let us see how Mr. DeCosta 
employs the authorities which he, himself, recog- 
nizes as authorities, in the construction of his 
narrative ; and let us measure, from this, as best 
we can, the probable extent of his reliability on 
other subjects—whether Pre-Columbian or Post- 
Columbian, historical or theological—on which 
he writes. 

I.—Purchas says the paper which Mr. DeCosta 
has re-produced, was, originally, in the Norsh 
language ; and Mr. DeCosta does not dissent. 

II.—Purchas says that paper was translated, in 
1560, out of the Norsh language into High 
Dutch ; and Mr. DeCosta does not dissent. 

III.—Purchas says the High Dutch translation, 
to which we have referred, was, when he wrote 
his Pilgrimes, *‘in the hands of Jodicus Hon- 
‘¢dius;” and Mr. DeCosta does not dissent. 

IV.—Purchas says that from this High Dutch 
translation, then in possession of Hondius, a Low 
Dutch translation was made by William Barent- 
sen ; and Mr. DeCosta does not dissent. 

V.—Purchas says that, when he wrote, this 
Low Dutch version of the paper, by Barentsen, 
was ‘‘in the hands of Master Peter Plantius, who 
‘*lent the same to me” [Purchas]: Mr. DeCosta 
boldly contradicts the statement of Purchas, by 
asserting, unequivocally, that Barentsen’s copy 
‘*was preserved by Jodius Hondius,” who, it 
will be remembered, was the possessor of the 
High Dutch version from which Barentsen had 
made the translation into Low Dutch, to which 
we refer. 

VI.—Purchas says that, from this book which 
Master Peter Plantius had, one William Stere 
translated what were to be employed by Henry 
Hudson as his ‘‘ Sailing Directions:” Mr. De 
Costa says it was from the copy ‘‘ which was pre- 
‘*served by Jodius Hondius,” that William Stere 
made his English version, for Henry Hudson. 
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Now, it is of very little importance, per se, 
whether the Sailing Directions of Henry Hudson 
were in the original or translated from another 
language; and it is just as unimportant, if they 
were translated, whether they were thus trans- 
lated from the High or the Lew Dutch; but we 
insist that it is not unimportant, nor can it be so, 
that a writer of Mr. DeCosta’s pretensions to ac- 
curacy has read his authorities so carelessly that 
he has not yet aseertained the true origin and 
history of the very paper which, alone, forms the 
subject of his entire volume: we insist that it is 
not unimportant, nor can it be, that he has so little 
confidence in the only authority on which his ar- 
gument rests, that he may arbitrarily contradict 
that authority on some of the most important 
points of his narrative: we insist that it is not 
unimportant, nor can it ever be, that he is so care- 
less in the the discharge of the merely mechani- 
cal portion of his duties, that his statements, 
transferred from other writers, for that reason, 
cannot be relied on. We insist, too, that, while 
Mr. DeCosta was engaged on this subject, it was 
his duty to show that Henry Hudson had actually 
used those Sailing Directions while engaged in 
his explorations, and what benefit that use of 
them bad secured to himself or to the world; 
and we also insist that, in the unfinished state in 
which Mr. DeCosta has left his subject, by omit- 
ting to notice this very important part of it, the 
mere re-publication of this paper has served no 
other end than to furnish a peg on which Mr. 
DeCosta has hung another of his useless spec- 
ulations. 

Whether Mr. DeCosta has not sufficiently stud- 
ied his subject to enable him to understand it, or 
has not sufficient confidence in his authorities to 
induce him to rest his case on them, or has been 
too negligent in copying his statements for the 
press, the stern fact yet remains, that he has 
thereby unfitted himself for that historical knight- 
errantry which he aspires to, and which has al- 
ready led him to level his lance at everything, 
from an old windmill to a delapidated bastion, 
from Newport, on the South, to Ticonderoga, 
on the North. His energies should be expended 
in some other occupation, where insufficient in- 
formation concerning his subject, or lack of con- 
fidence in his authorities, or unwarranted indo- 
lence in the preparation of his facts for the press, 
would inflict less injury to himself and to the 
world. 

The volume is a very neat one. 


16.— The Northmen in Maine; a critical examination of 
views expressed in connection with the subject, by Dr. J. 
H. Kobl, in Volume L. of the new series of the e His- 
torical Society. To which are added criticisms on other 

rtions of the work, anda ae on the Discovery of 
Passachusetts Bay. By Rev. F. DeCosta. Albany: 
Joe) Munsell, 1870. Octavo, pp. 146. 
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It would seem that the Reverend author of 
this volume has ceased to be a Minister of ‘* Peace 
‘*on Earth,” since his delight is evidently, now, 
to stir up strife, there. Vermont was set in mo- 
tion, a year or so ago, by his busy pen; Maine 
seems to have become his victim, now; and the 
sting in his tail, as seen in the closing pages of 
this volume, is evidently on its way, before this, 
to the cowering shoulders of poor old Massachu- 
setts. So wego. Wonders will never cease. 

We have seen the volume which has called 
forth this ‘‘ critical examination,” and we have 
read the examinationitself. Some points of Mr. 
DeCosta’s objections seem to have been well 
taken, if he has fairly stated the evidence con- 
cerning his statement, of which we have no means 
of judging ; but, on the other points of his ob- 
jections, even on the ex parte testimony which he 
has himself adduced, we are disposed to doubt 
the correctness of his conclusions. 

There is, besides, throughout his entire work, 
too much assumption and too little supporting 
evidence, to please us or to give weight to his 
dicta; and his style very often betrays his own 
sense of his own weakness, even if we shall take 
as of no account, his frequent self-contradictions. 

Mr. DeCosta first announces the high character, 
as ‘‘a distinguished scholar,” of Doctor Kohl; 
and then he proceeds to show, as he supposes, 
how much superior to the Doctor, he is, himself, 
either in Icelandic or Danish, Latin or English, 
scholarship. 

Doctor Kohl agrees ‘‘ perfectly,” with Mr. De- 
Costa, too, as to localities, he says, (page 6); and 
yet he gravely proceeds, page after page, to tell 
us how little they really agree and how much 
they disagree—the Doctor supposes, for instance, 
that Thorwald was buried to the eastward, and 
Mr. DeCosta supposes it was to the westward, of 
Cape Cod ; the Doctor supposes Thorfinn coasted 
along the shore of Maine, while Mr. DeCosta 
supposes he did not ; the Doctor supposes Thor- 
finn sailed ‘‘from Markland” (Nova Scotia) 
‘* whereas,” Mr. DeCosta says, ‘‘ they did not 
‘*gail from Markland,” (page 15) but from Hel- 
luland (Labrador); the Doctor suggests that 
Thorfinn, while searching for Thorhall ** might 
‘*have gone somewhere in the inner parts of the 
‘*Gulf of Maine,” while Mr. DeCosta asserts, 
positively, (because he ‘‘ very well knows” ) that 
the voyage was not as ‘‘far North as Boston,” 
(page 21); etc. We need go no further to show 
how loosely Mr. DeCosta writes, with these illus- 
trations of what, in his vocabulary constitutes a 
‘* perfect agreement ” as to localities. 

Mr. DeCosta’s mode is seen on page 22, forin- 
stance, where he first opposes Doctor Kohl’s con- 
clusions concerning a specified locality with no 
other evidence than an ‘‘ evidently ;” and then, 
having laid a guess for his foundation, proceeds 
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with a ‘‘therefore”’ to build a superstructure— 
all of which may do in theology but it will not 
do in history. Another instance, which borders 
on the impertinent, occurs on page 26, where he 
meets a suggestion of the Doctor—‘‘it is not 
‘quite clear, but it appears to me probable ”— 
with the curt remark ‘‘ For this statement there 
‘jg no authority whatever,” without the possibil- 
ity of himself knowing anything ‘‘ whatever” 
about the only ‘‘ statement” which the Doctor 
had made, viz., that relative to the appearance 
to him, of some specified subject. Again, he 
dogmatically assumes, over and over again, when 
he knows of no existing evidence on a given sub- 
ject, that there really is no such evidence in ex- 
istence or known to any other person ; as in the 
cases just alluded to; in the case of Bishop Eric, 
on page 27; and in many others. 

But Mr. DeCosta’s assurance was not confined 
to Doctor Koh]: Professor Rafn shares it (page 
27); and that, too, on no other foundation than 
one of Mr. DeCosta’s mere ‘‘ implications,” 
wherein the Newport Mill, which has puzzled 
the most learned, these many years, is disposed 
of with a single flourish of his pen; and we no- 
tice, too, that when the learned Professor's world- 
widely known Antiquitates Americane and Mr. 


DeCosta’s Pre-Columbian Discovery can possibly | 


be brought together, the latter leade, as the chief 
authority, notwithstanding it had not possibly 
existed but for the pre-existence of the former. 

The height of Mr. DeCosta’s assurance is not 
reached, however, until he turns on Doctor Kohl, 
with a charge of omission, because he has not 
noticed a voyage ‘‘along the coast of Maine,” 
for which even he can give no other authority 
than a ‘*perhaps;” ai concerning his own 
knowledge of which he rather equivocally main- 
tains an ominous silence. 

Let us supply what Mr. DeCosta has ‘‘omitted” 
on thissubject. By accident, only, Mr. DeCosta 
learned, very recently, from a third party, that 
that accomplished scholar and gentleman, J. 
Carson Brevoort, Esq., of Brooklyn, had alluded, 
in conversation with another gentleman, to the 
strange oversight of scholars, in not noticing an 
allusion, in Hakluyt, to the discovery of the 
Massachusetts Bay by a navigator who had had 
no recent credit for it; and he immediately 
ransacked Hakluyt, in search of the passage ; 
but his ignorance of the subject and of the vol- 
umes of Hakluyt caused his search to end with- 
out success. His relations with Mr. Brevoort 
were somewhat doubtful, he supposed—as they 
would have been, with almost any other person, 
under the same circumstances—and he hesitated, 
therefore, about addressing that gentleman ; but, 
at length, he sought relief in an application, and 
found it, in a frank, open-handed reference, 
which, even then, he did not know how to use, 
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and subsequently by other courtesies which, we 
presume, have silenced, before this, the sneers in 
which he was wont to indulge at Mr. Brevoort’s 
expense. In short, Mr. Brevoort told him of 
what may have been a voyage of Jean Allfonsce 
of Saintonge and of that navigator’s possible 
discovery of the Massachusetts Bay, the knowl- 
edge of which possibilities he now throws into 
Doctor Kohl’s face, as facts, without making any 
acknowledgment of his own indebtedness for 
them to another's research and generous cour- 
tesy, and flourishes them in his title-page, as a 
result of his own unaided labors. 

But there is another point of Mr. DeCosta’s 
argument which has amused us, as it will amuse 
others, who, like ourself, have been witnesses of 
Mr. DeCosta’s peculiar pretensions to scholarship 
in early American history. 

The great body of our readers are aware, we 
suppose, that among the most celebrated, as he 
was one of the coarsest, of the French writers 
of the Sixteenth Century, was the distinguished 
Francois RABELA!s, whom Lord Bacon was ac- 
customed to style “‘the great jester of France.” 
They know, too, that among the characters which 
that writer’s fertile fancy created, were the Prince 
Pantagruel, his pilot, James Brayer. and a per- 
son whom the Prince met at sea—a ‘* Frenchman 
‘‘of Xaintonge;” and Lanternland, toward 
which the Prince was said to be sailing, on his 
way to the holy bottle, which lay beyond that 
country, near Cathay, in Upper India, will not 
| fail to be recognized, as well as remembered, by 
| all who have read that celebrated satire. ( Works, 
| Book iv., Chap. i-v.) 
| Our readers need not be told that among the 

very last of the writers of the Sixteenth Century 
whom we should have appealed to as an author- 
ity in American history, would have been Rabe- 
lais; and we have hitherto supposed that the 
creations of the acute imagination of that subtle 
satirist are not very well adapted to figuie, as 
veritable heroes, in anything which pretends to 
the least degree of respectability as History. 
Indeed, Dean Swift might as well be appealed 
to as an authority in history ; and Robinson Cru- 
soe as well be assigned a place among the great 
colonizers of heathen lands. 

The readers of this volume—the last of Mr. 
DeCosta’s historical works, and, therefore, prob- 
ably, his best—will be surprised to perceive, in 
more than one of its pages, that its author has 
extended the bounds of recognized historical re- 
search and, as far as that gentleman can do so, 
elevated to prominent places in history, one, if 
not two, of the coarsest of Rabelais’ creations. 

On pages 109 and 110 of this volume, Mr. 
DeCosta tells his readers, that, ‘‘of the events 
‘+ in the life of Jean Allfonsce we know but lit- 
‘*tle, nor is this so remarkable, considering the 
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““ patrons, the Prince Pantagruel, was largely | 
cs doat to sight, and is now, even, scarcely remem- 
‘* bered, EXCEPT BY ANTIQUARIANS ;” and he has | 
exhibited, his love of country, as a Massachv- | 
setts man, when, on page 113, he remarks, with | 
an evident relish, in view of so nota'le an addi- | 
tion to the Fatherhood of that notable Common- 
wealth, ‘‘it is not altogether an unhappy cir- 
“*cumstance that the first recorded visit to the 
‘*shores of liberty-loving Massachusetts should 
‘*have been made bya mariner of this lofty 
‘‘stamp, and a pilot of the Prince Pantagruel.” | 

If Mr. DeCosta’s taste leads him to feast on 
the fatness of Rabelais, it does not become us to 
interpo e any objection, since he is a ‘‘ Lantern- | 
«*land”-man, aClergynian, and our ‘*equal before 
‘*the Law;” yet, even in that case, we must de- | 
mand fair play for his authorities, as such, and 
insist, since he seems to prefer Rabelais as one of 
them, either that the teachings of that dirty writ- 
er, a8 such an authority, shall be respected, or | 
that that use of them shall be discontinued. 

If none but ‘‘antiquarians” do more than 
‘* scarely remember ” the Prince Pantagruel, why 
did not Mr. DeCosta resort to those ‘‘ antiqua- 
“‘rians” who thus ‘‘remembered”’ that potentate, 
and tell his readers just what they said of him? 
As Mr. DeCosta undoubtedly knows, he, him- | 
self, could have told more in his book, of this 


** the fact that he lived in an age when one of his 
| 


Prince and his ancesturs, than all the antigua- | 


rians in the world, combined, had he turned to 
the Works of Rabelais; and he might have 
learned, also, in these same Works, something 
more than he his yet told us, concerning this | 
‘‘Frenchman of Xaintonge,” whom he has at- 
tempted to immortalize as Jean Allfonsce of 
Saintonge, the ‘‘ pilot of the Prince Pantagruel” 
—a position which was really occupied, if Rab- 
elais is worth anything as an authority in history, 
not by Jean Allfonsce, but by ‘‘ James Brayer.” 

Notwithstanding our knowledge of some por- 
tion of the truth which is said to have been con- 
cealed under that husk of beastliness, we protest | 
against the use of Rabelais’ inventions, as veri- 
table history. We protest against the adoption 
of the Prince of Pantagruel, and the ‘‘ French- 
‘“‘man of Xaintonge,” and the pilot, James | 
Brayer, and Lanternland, and the oracle of the 





holy bottle, into the family of verities, even by | 
Mr. DeCosta; and, while we would not attempt 
to deprive that gentleman of any personal pleas- 
ure which he may enjoy in the perusal of the | 
questionable pages of Rabelais, we earnestly 
protest against the transfer of either the charac- | 
ters or the style which that obscene writer em- | 
ployed, into what, whether reasonably or unrea- | 
sonably, assumes to be veritable history. 

The labors of Mr. DeCosta would have un- 
doubtedly resulted in well-merited honor to him- 
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self, had he been contented with the honors 
which legitimately belong to him; but he is no 
longer a child, nor excusable for acting like a 
peevish pet of the family, whenever anybody, 
beside himself, opens the records of the North- 
men's voyages, and crosses his conclusions with 
other conclusions not less respectable than his 
own. If errors have been made in the discussion 


| of these early voyages, and those errors can be 


proved by authentic documentary evidence, there 
is no necessity for inferences; and Mr. DeCosta’s 
substitution of the latter for the former, as testi- 
mony, is simply impertinent: if no such authen- 
tic documentary evidence exists to establish or 


| disprove, the inferences of all parties must be 


tested by the reader’s own judgment; and Mr. 
DeCosta's guesses are no better than those of oth- 
ers, while both are insufficient, without support- 
ing evidence, as History. 

As to Doctor Kohl and his volume, both of 
which are indirectly under notice in this article, 
we need say very little. The Doctor undoubtedly 
subjected himself to what was deemed a neces- 
sity in the political portion of the undertaking, 
and sent his work to press without those nice fin- 
ishing touches, the necessity for which, in order 


| to secure the greatest perfection, every writer as 


well as every artist knows so well; yet, even Mr. 
DeCosta is constrained to admit that he is a 
learned man, and by no means uninformed on 
the subject on which he wrote. Besides, wheth- 
er Mr. DeCosta shall admit it or not, Doctor Kohl 
has really done a great service to American His- 
tory, in the production of even this hastily- 
formed volume; and, as a first resumé of sup- 
posed explorations on our coast, it is really a 
remarkable work, as Mr. DeCosta would have 
found out, if he had labored nearly as hard to 


| look for its strong, positive excellencies as he did 


to find what he supposed to be its weaknesses—a 
search, too, on Mr. DeCosta’s part, which has 
really resulted in no injury to the character of 
the work, since that gentleman either does not 
possess sufficient knowledge of the subject or did 
not devote sufficient time in tho search to find the 
weak points which are in it, which one who was 
better posted or more thorough in his labors could 
have readily perceived. 

But we must go no further. The volume is of ~ 
little practical use; and, if we except the Chap- 


| ter concerning what may have been Alifonsce’s 


discovery, it is little morethan a literary curiosity, 
made up of guesses, and inferences, and grave 
uncertainties, some of which are unquestionably 
good for something, while more of them are quite 
as surely good for nothing. 

The volume is handsomely printed, by Mun- 
sell of Albany. 
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